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“Its standard is higher than that of any weekly 
publication for the young.” —Boston Globe 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Iniverratren WreKry. 


The nunber for August 30 contains the second 
and concluding part of Mrs. Burton Harrtson’s 
pretty story of * Rose-in-the- Woods,’ with an al- 
fustration by ©. D. Weipon ; and the seventh in- 
stalment of * Derrick Sterling,” with a handsome- 
uy engrar ed full page illustration. 

The Shark Light House” is the title of a pretty 

story by Luias CampseLe Davipson ; “* Zhe Story 

fa Shadow” is a fable by Mary A. Latusury, 
ith two illustrations by the author 

The principal illustration is a front-page en- 

raving, after a drawing by W. A. Rogers, entitled 


SHOOTING THE RAPIDS. 


It accompanies an article entitled “ Canoe ing in 
Ad ick Waters.” by the Commodore of the New 
York Canoe Club 


{ Modern Hero” is the title of a short sketch 
of the life of the late Missionary Bisuor Han- 
MINGTON 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harrer’s YounG Propie 


i be sent on application, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1887. 





Our next nronber will contain a ParTERN-SHEKT 
SuppLeMEnt, with numerous full-sized patterns, il- 
ustratious, and dexcriptions of LapiEs’ AUTUMN 
und Wisrer Gowns ; AFTERNOON TOILETTES ; GEN- 
TLEMEN’S SHooTinG JackeTs ; CHILDREN’S Frocks 
md Aprons; Lincerte and Unper-Wrar for 
Boys and Girus: Funey - Work, Embroide ry Pat- 
terns, ete., ete. ; with choice literary and artistic 


attractions. 


WOMAN AND WOMEN. 

T isa famous saying with those satirizers 

of the female world who seem to think 
themselves as remote from the poor crea- 
tures who compose it as if they had not 
been born of them, that nobody is so hard 
on a woman, to use their vernaculdr, as an- 
other woman, the saying being actuated by 
the same sentiment as that of the old saw 
that one must set a thief to catch a thief, 
or that in the days of slavery there was no 
such severe slave-driver as another slave. 

But surely the persons who are fond of 
making this utterance are persons of but 
small acquaintance either with womankind 
in particular or with human nature in its 
broader scope; for the truth lies exactly in 
the opposite direction, and properly stated 
would be that every woman is the good 
friend of every other woman on every neces- 
sity and oceasion. 

It is true that women, as a class, have a 
high standard of what belongs to a woman’s 
behavior, and are exacting iv relation to it. 
‘They see in any lowering of this standard 
injury to their own daughters or sisters 
that they must ward off and prevent; for 
by the term women we do not mean young 
girls, but people who have arrived, at any 
rate, at years of discretion, and are in pos- 
session of what are called settled habits. 
These may do wrong themselves, but they 
do not approve of it if they do, and they do 
not want any one else to do wrong; and the 
more they personally falter in the right 
path, the more important they feel it for 
others to do differently, and so perhaps ar- 
range a fair average. And it is true also 
that the mass of women will not counte- 
nance certain great sins, overt and direct 
baseness, or make the way easy to the trans- 
yressor who throws reproach on all woman- 
hood; for they know by subtle instinct that 
that way salvation lies, even for the life on 
this earth, since home and family and pure 
happiness are only built on those founda- 
tious in which such sin has no part; and if 
they frown upon it, it is with the pure se- 
verity in which the angel of the Lord him- 
self would frown. Into their households 
of innocent youth they cannot introduce 
such elements, and are thus cut off by force 
of cireumstances from one way of exercis- 
ing charity toward it; but till the offender 
ceases an offending course they can only 
recognize her as the chief and greatest ene- 
my that home and the family and ail other 
women have; and it is hardly human na- 
ture to hug one’s unrepentant enemy to 
one’s bosom. 

But where this disapproval does not exist, 
and in its place there are sympathy and fel- 
lowship to be found, who is it cares for the 
sick and sorrowing and suffering sinner but 
another sinner of her own sex? And where 
it does exist, who labors more among un- 
fortunate women than other women? And 
the moment that repentauce comes to the 
erring one, who is more tenderly eoncerned 
for her welfare than the woman who has 
never- erred? And if not all women, yet 
enough to make us see that pity and mere) 
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| afraid to praise lest they should seem to 





| ther remembers her daughter, the spinster 
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and forgiveness are not altogether masen- 
line attributes, but can be known to women, 
and are felt and practised by them. 

But in far lesser things also one sees 
daily the frieudship of woman for women. 
When illness rages in a village, who is it 
but the women of the village that go about 
—tired and faint with effort half the time 
themselves—from house to house, sitting 
with the sick, giving chance to the weary 
to rest, watching all night with aching eyes 
and half-breaking backs, until recovery or 
the end comes, helping out with funeral or 
with convalescence, and never thinking of 
it all afterward as anything but a natural 
thing to do, and which, if their turn comes, 
will be done for them again by other wo- 
men? To whom is it, when in serious trou- 
ble, or in the petty vexations which at their 
time seem serious, that the young woman 
goes with her tale for counsel or for help, 
but some quiet older woman, from whom 
she never fails to receive active assistance ? 
Money men may give—it is much the easiest 
thing to give usually—but sympathy and 
assurance and comfort she gets from her 
own kind, women rarely, in comparison, hav- 
ing money of their own to give; but the mo- 


remembers her youth, the young woman 
throws herself into the identity of the other 
young woman, aud each does all she can. 

It is true, again, that women understand 
women better than men do. That cannot 
be helped, for they have the touchstone of 
similar natures, trials, joys, and experiences, 
and this may make them more critical, as 
they are already exacting; but criticism 
and exactingness both vanish before neces- 
sity: let the other woman’s need rise clear- 
ly on their vision, and the ministering an- 
gel in their nature ruffles all the plumes of 
her pinions in haste to varry succor. 

In spite of what satirists and scioligts 
may huve to say on the matter, so far as 
our own view has extended we have always 
seen one Woman ready to be the friend of 
another when she has once been plainly 
given to understand that her friendship is 
required and will be of service, and we 
should advise no young girl, no young wife, 
nor woman of maturer years, to seek aid and 
friendship, on any vecasion when she finds 
real need of those commodities, front one of 
the other sex, if there is a govd and gentle 
woman within her reach. The mother that 
is in every woman, that is with her from the 
day before her first doll came, and will be 
with her after her last grandbaby has done 
with dolls, rises at appeal, brings her emo- 
tions into play, and all her resources with 
them, enlists all her energies, and makes her 
ready to use every effort for the other wo- 
man, Whether in sore distress or just in 
teasing trouble. If she feels that vice must 
not be smiled on, that malice must be check- 
ed, that paths which lead to death must be 
made hard to tread, shall she be kinder than 
or superior to that nature which, in visiting 
the sins of the fathers upon the children as 
a law of heredity, does the same thing? 
Yet where this mother of pity is not to be 


neither feels nor responds to the ery of 
trouble in another, then that person may be 
a woman fair enough in outward seeming, 
but in her heart she is no woman at all. 





THE CRITIC. 

TFHERE are some people in whom the 

critical faculty is more highly devel- 
oped than alintost any other. They are al- 
Ways on the alert to see the defects and 
weaknesses in anything before the beauties, 
and they make haste to point them out. 
They are nothing if not critical; they are 


be too easily pleased, and not cultured 


enough to perceive shortcomings. They 
do net confine themselves to the criti- 


cism of public measures, of literature and 
art; their neatest and most effective work 
is inspired by the manners and appearance 
of those whom they meet, their personal 
friends, their neighbors, their guests. It is 
perhaps true that but for criticism we might 
not progress, we might become satistied with 
our status, aud make no further effort to im- 
prove. The critic gives us the spur, obliges 
us to ask ourselves if what he says of us 
may not be more or less true; for when we 
mention the critic do we mean any other 
than he who selects our faults as his sub- 
ject? Do we ever speak of those who re- 
gard us favorably by the same name? And 
perhaps the critic was sent into the world 
for this very purpose, to save us from being 
too well satisfied with mediocrity, from self- 
conceit; and having a mission to perform, 
should not be unkindly received; perhaps 
we should even accept his criticisms, as we 
take bitters for our stomachs’ sake, or blis- 
ter for inflammation, glad of the remedy, 
though it is heroic treatment. Of course 
nobody loves him; but then no one loves 
castor-oil or senna, yet nobody can doubt 
that each has its work to do, or believe that 
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the castor-oil plant or the senna was cre- 
ated in vain} it is not the fault of nature 
that they are nauseous and unacceptable. 
If it were not for the critic, very likely we 
should grow to believe ourselves giants and 
geuii, when we really are only pigmies and 
imitators. When we have become intlated 
by our self-conceit till we fancy that we fill 
space, his services are of the highest value 3 
and although we may resent his interfer- 
ence, and would sooner die than acknuow- 
ledge his services, the fact that he lives and 
flourishes and pursues his business, in spite 
of his unpopularity, attests his usefulness. 
At the same time, “his life is not a happy 
one.” He says his say, reminds us that we 
are not grammatical, that we are not origi- 
nal, that we have not ornamented or fur- 
nished our houses according to the canon of 
pood taste, that we do not order our ward- 
robes wsthetically, or cultivate our minds 
symmetrically ; he teaches us that there are 
higher ideals than our own; and yet we 
laugh in his face, and believe that he has no 
capacity for appreciation. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE RUSSIAN SCHOOL OF WRITERS. 
f iyresmrae: PARKER tised to exasperate liis 


friends, thirty or forty years ago, by devot- 
ing his summer vacations, not to rest, but to the 
study of the Russian language. This he justified 
on the ground that we had no right to remain in 
utter ignorance of the vocabulary of a nation of 
sixty million people. At that time there was 
among English-speaking persons a complete igno- 
rance of Russian literature, except ds this dark- 
ness was broken by a little volume translated by 
Sir John Bowring from the Russian poets. No 
body could possibly have foreseen a period when 
France, England, and America should all turn to 
this neglected region for a new inspiration; when 
the most fastidious literary men of the most fas- 
tidious literary centre in the Old World should 
recognize Tourguénieff not only as their peer, but 
as their chief; and the foremost novelist of the 
New World should place Tolstoi at the head of 
all writers of fiction, living or dead. Never per- 
haps was so great a fame won in so short a time 
through the medium of translations only. The 
number of those who actually read Russiat; 
though greater than in Theodore Parker's day; is 
still Almiost absurdly small, and not rapidly in- 
creasing. During the short-lived enthusiasm for 
Fredrika Bremer’s novels, forty years ago, a 
good many persons learned Swedish in order to 
read them in the original; but even those most 
eager to read the Russian writers rarely attack 
them in their own tongue, being content to receive 
them often through a double dilution, first in 
French and then in English. What is to be the 
end of the new enthusiasm; is it to pass wholly 
away, like the zeal for Miss Bremer’s books, or 
are these writers to constitute a permanent force 
in literature ? 

So long as Tourguénieff’s was the only voice 
that reached us, there was an impression of 
something unique and individual ; he seemed to 
triumph in spite of Russia, not as her representa- 
tive; and his long self-banishment to Paris left 
it in doubt whether he might not be as much 
French as Russian. His singularly noble and 
éharming personality added greatly to this impres- 
sion, at least for those who had met him in pri- 
vate, of whom I had the felicity to be one. To 
such persons it was useless, for a time, to talk of 
“the Russians”; for them there was but one 
Russian, and he was only such by birth, not 
residence. Then came the extraordinary ple- 
nomenon of Tolstoi, and even tlie miost reluctant 
were convinced that there must be something in 
the blood and in the brain of the dimly seen and 
mysterious Northern race that could produce such 
men. Then came other figures, reaching such a 
varied range of social conditions—not only Tour- 
guénieff, the charming man of the world, and Tol- 
stoi, the nobleman, the soldier, the recluse, but 
also- Gogol, the monk, and Dostoievsky, the con- 
vict—ecombining all antecedents, all varieties of 
training, in their extraordinary result of powerful 
and penetrating work. 

Without going so far as to reaffirm Mr. How- 
ells’s exaltation of these writers above all others 
—I do not know them so well as he, nor is my 
opinion entitled to as much weight—I can cer- 
tainly side with him much better than with an- 
other careful and conscientious writer, Mr. Mau- 
rice Thompson, who denounces them collectively 
as immoral. For one, I believe in purity of fic- 
tion, and do not sigh in the least after the unre- 








stricted freedom of utterance for which some of | 


our younger writers seem to long. There are 
two ways in which an author can be pernicious— 
by a bad moral, or by licentiousness of detail. 
Provided neither of these errors is committed, the 
mere choice of illicit love as a theme does not 
make a book inadmissible, else must the Scarlet 
Letter be condemned. Of all stories of this de- 
scription Tolstoi has written the most powerful, 
the most merciless ; there is not a moment when 
the reader does not foresee a tragedy at the end of 
the path on which the guilty lovers enter; nor is 
there any voluptuousness of description to beguile 
the senses. The very fact that these two persons 
have noble traits only strengthens the moral; 
their downfall and its retribution are such as 
would be encountered only by persons capable of 
higher things; and after they have once gone 
wrong, the deceived husband, far inferior to them 
by nature, becomes their superior by his action. 
Nor is the retribution an external accident, but is 
worked out by the very essentials of the sin. It 


is a book which in its wholeness is a tremendous 





warning against wrong-doing, not an incitement 





to it. And throughout the Russian novelists, so 
far as I have seen, although there is sometimes a 
greater freedom of allusion than is customary 
among ourselves, it is in the direction not merely 
of truth to nature, but of stern ethics, with ha- 
bitual absence of the current French taste for in- 
decent desvription, 

But what seems most surprising in current 
criticism is the disposition to claim the Russian 
writers as exponents of what is now called real- 
ism. Surely they are realists only in the sense 
in which George Eliot was one—with the most 
careful accuracy of description and the profound- 
est portraiture of character, but always preserv- 
ing a perspective, always subordinating the little 
to the great. There is no trace in them of that 
maxim laid down by Mr. Howells in his Wed- 
ding Journey, perhaps in an unguarded mo- 
ment, that “the sincere observer of man will not 
desire to look upon his heroic or occasional 
phases.” All the power of War and Peace turns 
upon the heroie phases which are the backbone 
of its strength, while no one else has so well de- 
lineated the confusion, the ineolierenee, the delay 
and tedium, which combine with the herogism to 
make up war. But if Tolstot had given these 
“habitual moods of vacancy and tiresomeness” 
alone—to quote again from Howells—he would 
not have achieved success. As it stands, he has 
written not merely the greatest of military nov- 
els, but we might almost sav the only one. 

And with whatever modifications of praise or 
censure; it must be admitted that these strong 
Russian writers—they always speak, be it ob- 
served, of “ European” as meaning something 
distinet from “ Russian”—have come into litera- 
ture like the giant that rose suddenly from the 
fisherman’s urn; something vast, powerful, un- 
expected, Their men and women seem more 
alive, more vascular, more endowed with veins 
and with museles, than any other current cre- 
ations; and the veiy fact that they have be- 
hind them the vast, gloomy, hopeless, helpless 
Russia—this but enhances the power of their 
pictures. A friend of mine, about to enter the 
Russian territory, stopped at a post-house on the 
border, whose landlord incidentally stated that he 
had never crossed the line. On being asked the 
reason, he said that he had always noticed that 
those who were coming out of Russia looked 
happy, while those about to enter looked anxious, 
and he thought he would stay where he was well 
off. But for those who once enter the enchant- 
ed land of Russian fiction, it is not so easy to get 
out again. T. W.H. 








HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XV.—IN THE BEDROOM. 


OW not to do it is one of the first things 

for the average chamber-maid to learn. If 

the mistress cannot instruct her maid-servant in 

the care of bedrooms by precept, let her call ex- 

ample to her aid, and with her own hands bring 

the chamber to a proper state. One showing will 

not suffice. Even with conscientious domestics 
close watch is necessary to prevent neglect. 

To begin, then, the maid must be informed that 
because bed-making is a daily recurring duty is 
no cause for its being slurred over or hurried 
through. Rather is it a demand for added at- 
tention. She must learn that the right way to 
make a bed is not to straighten the under sheet 
with a few vigorous twitches, bring up the other 
covers with an energetic sweep of the arm, smooth 
up the spread; and adotn the completed work 
with a pair of gorgeous pilluw-shams pinned on 
over mussed or musty pillows. Nor éatt the neat- 
ness of the rést of the chamber be athieted br 
half a dozen flirts of a feather duster; the filling 
of the pitcher with fresh water, and the emptying 
the slops. Yet this is all that many bedrooms 
receive even from the girl who engages herself as 
a “ professed chaniber-maid.” One may possibly 
tolerate such treatment in a hotel or boarding- 
house, but in one’s home better things may sure- 
ly be expected. 

The first item of the bed-making is demanded 
from the oecupant of the couch. Her duty it is, 
immediately upon rising, to throw back the covers 
over the foot of the bed on to a couple of chairs 
placed there for that purpose. They should 
never be tossed in a heap on the floor to gather 
dust from the carpet or matting. The mattress 
should then be half turned, that the air may get 
at both sides of it, and the windows opened at top 
and bottom, admitting a sluice of the fresh outer 
atmosphere. Even in the coldest weather this 
should be done for a few minutes, while in sum- 
mer the bed should stand uncovered for at least 
an hour before making. The habit of leaving 
one’s room in perfect order when one goes to 
breakfast is not commendable as far as the bed 
is concerned. The other rearrangement necessa- 
rv may be done then, but the couch should be 
left stripped until the unpleasant vapors gener- 
ated by the body during the night have been dis- 
persed and the bed thoroughly sweetened. 

When the bed is made, the mattress should be 
laid with the side above that was below the night 
before. Over this comes the mattress cover of 
unbleached muslin, with its filling of a single 
layer of cotton batting. This must be drawn 
very closely over the mattress, and snugly tuck- 
ed in at the sides, top,and bottom. The under 
sheet can hardly be pulled too tightly. Upon 
this smooth drawing and firm binding of the bed 
by the covers depends the symmetry of the whole. 
Not a wrinkle must be suffered to show. What 
seems but a slight fold in sheet or blanket is a 
serious blemish as outlined under the white spread. 

The ordinary house-maid is with diffieulty de- 
terred from putting on the blankets upside down. 

By what process of the uncultured mind the idea 
is evolved that the opening should be at the bot- 
tom rather than at the top it would be hard to 
say. The spread that covers all may be of plain 
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white cotton or an expensive combination of satin 
and lace. Whatever it is, it should be clean and 
unrumpled, and to preserve these qualities it must 
be removed every night, neatly folded, and laid 
aside. Added warmth may be furnished by the 
misnamed comfortable, or by a duvet or afghan, 
laid folded across the foot of the bed in the day- 
time and drawn up at night. Cheap blankets of | 
mixed cotton and wool, or the simple coverlets 
made of cream or colored cheese-cloths, filled 
with batting and tufted with worsted in the style 
of the little duvets used for babies, are preferable 
to the heavy chintz quilts, whose weight alone is 
almost enough to produce nightmare. 

Tastes differ as to the style of counterpane to 
he used. The white is always neat, and is in 
reality the most serviceable, because it may be 
made to look as good as new by its passage 
through the hands of the laundress. Indeed, 
Marseilles spreads, if properly done up, improve 
with repeated washings. ‘Phey lose thus that 
stiffness which shows a misfold nearly as plainly 
as would a sheet of paper, and renders it all but | 
impossible to draw them smoothly and evenly 
across the bed. The counterpane should never 
be spread up over the bolster, but turned back 
neatly just below this, and the upper sheet folded | 
back over it. By this method the spread may be | 
taken off at night, and the top of the sheet left | 
undisturbed to protect the sleeper’s face from 
contact with the unpleasant woolliness of the 
blankets. Nov should the lower sheet serve as 
an excuse for dispensing with a bolster-slip. This 
is as necessary to comfort as are pillow-slips, and | 
should never be omitted. | 

In old Virginia a * bed-stick” 
an essential, A litcle longer than the couch was 
wide, it was used to smooth up the coverings from 

' 





was considered 


the foot to the head. 

purpose tolerably, and aids in producing a trim- 
ness of finish otherwise hard to attain. } 
On the question of shams there are varying | 
opinions. They are ornamental, but troublesome, | 

and only serve, so say some, to conceal untidiness. 

Many house-keepers prefer to keep two pairs of 
pillow-cases and two bolster-slips in use, employ- | 
| 


A broomstick answers the 


ing one set for day and the other for night, while 
other women have day pillows and night pillows, 
either laying the latter on the foot of the bed in 
the daytime, or keeping them out of sight in a 


closet. 


[f shams are used, however, the sheet | 
sham is as valuable as those for the pillows, con- 
cealing the top of the sheet when it has become 
tumbled. The sheets, by-the-way, should be long 
enough to be drawn up over the shoulders of the | 
occupant of the bed. Cause for acute discom- 
fort is found in short sheets that cannot be pull- | 
ed up to the chin without uncovering the feet. 
Sheets should be of a length that will permit of 
their being tucked in well at the foot of the bed, } 
and yet allow enough to turn back six inches at | 
the top over the blankets. } 

The rest of the chamber should be submitted 
to the same close attention that has been bestow- 
ed upon the bed. The wash-stand requires espe- 
cial care. The pitchers must be washed and wiped 
out every morning to prevent an accumulation of 
sédiment and consequent stain. The bowl must 
be scrubbed clean of the grease that gathers on 
the inside of it, and the soap-dish washed—the 
latter a rare action among house-maids, The re- 
ceptacles for slops should be scalded out with 
boiling water and washing soda or household 
ammonia, and set in the sun uncovered for an 
hour or two. The top of the wash-stand should 
be spread with a cloth, towel, or bamboo mat. 
The towels, which should have been left opened 
out until dry by those who used them, should be 
folded neatly and hung in their places on the 
rack. 

A dust-pan and brush or a carpet-sweeper will 
be required nearly every morning in a sleeping- 
room. The dust must be brushed from the cor- | 
ners, and the rugs shaken from the window, If | 
a thorough sweeping is required, all articles that | 
cannot be carried from the room should be pro- } 





tected by cheese-cloth sweeping sheets. In dust- 

ing, a cheese-cloth duster should be used, and all | 
bric-a-brac and furniture carefuily wiped. 
hairs, scraps of paper, ete., should be removed | 
from the bureau, and the cover of this shaken 
and replaced, No pieces of clothing should be 
left lying about the room, 

Each chamber closet should have a shoe-bag 
hung on the inside of the door, Nothing de- 
tracts more from the tidiness of a room than the 
sight of boots and slippers scattered about the 
floor. By the bureau or in the closet should hang 
a small laundry-bag for soiled handkerchiefs, 
collars, and cuffs. Little brass screw-hooks fast- 
ened here and there for whisk-broom, catch-all, 
hand-glass, button-hook, and other toilette imple- | 
ments that can be hung up out of the way will 
also prove almost indispensable. Similar hooks 
by the wash-stand will hold sponges, sponge-bags, 
and wash-cloths. 

If there are draperies in a bedroom they 
should be well shaken each morning while the 
windows are open, to rid them of possible lurk- 
ing disease germs, 


Loose | 


| 
| 
| 


When the room is swept, it 


is well to unhook the curtains from the rings | of heavy cloth or other thick fabric. 


and give them an air and sun bath of half an 
hour 

The chamber-maid should be instructed to go 
to each chamber in the evening, strip the bed 
and turn the covers half down, close the blinds, 
bring in fresh water, and if necessary replenish 
the stock of towels. The mistress will find an 
occasional glance at the work not amiss, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN 


’ 


WOOL GOODS. 


LADIES CLOTH AND SERGE, 





DACED cloth and serges of plain colors are 
largely imported by the wholesale houses 
for autumn and winter costumes, These come 


| 
| 


in all the new Gobelin blue shades, the navy blue 
with more purple in it, the dahlias or red-purples, 
the porcelain green with less vellow and more 
blue, yet entirely different from the peacoek 
shades, the new cigar browns with a great deal 
of yellow, the red-browns of mahogany, and the 
vieur rose, which is not old pink, but old red as 
dark as Jacqueminot roses and far more purple 
in hue. 
dressy costumes, making the entire dress of cloth, 
or perhaps some velvet is added, but in many 
cases all trimming is dispensed with, a more styl- 
ish effect being given by combining cloths of 
contrasting colors, the darker shade preponder- 
ating and being placed above, with a lighter color 
fur the petticoat, vest, collar, and cuffs. 


Two of these colors are combined for 


ROUGH CLOTHS. 


For rough goods are serges with large blanket 
plaids, and Cieviots with fine lines and crossbars 
of vague, indefinite coloring prettily blended. The 
plaids will be used by young women for skirts 
and draperies with plain bodices, and will also 
serve for long outside wraps. The smaller fig- 
ured Cheviots are beautifully made up by French 
and English designers with lapped full surplice 
bodices and velvet plastrons ; the skirts are plain 
on the foundation, but voluminous with dra- 
pery. 

CORD AND 


PICOT STRIPES. 


Faney woollens combined with plain twilled 
wools make up the greater part of the French 
inportations, two and a half to three yards of 
faney goods of single width being added to eight 
yards of the plain goods, hich is double width; 
the figured staff represents a lower skirt disclosed 
almost to the belt in one or two places by the 
very long drapery of the plain fabric, and is also 
used plain Cord 
stripes, picot stripes, and velvet stripes, with 


for decorating the bodice, 
others like tufting and in loops, are clustered on 
smooth grounds of the stylish Gobelin blue, clear 
dark green, and old-rose wools, In the new reds 
no garnet and no cardinal tints are seen, but there 
is great variety in the blood red shades, and in 
the views rose, the dahlia, and the mahogany tints, 
which French modistes assert can be worn equally 
well by blondes and brunettes, 


VELVET STRIPES, FIGURES, PLAIDS, ETC. 


The Jacquard looms make large flowered vel- 
vet stripes on satin and wool grounds for com- 
bining with plain twills in the way just noted. 
Lily, rose, and leaf designs form the stylish 
stripes, While for separate figures of velvet there 
are great moons, blocks, pastilles, diamonds and 
almond shapes distributed about on surfaces of 
The Pompadour desigus of thow- 
erets and garlands of natural colors sunken i 


the same color, 
m 
velvet pile are imported for combining with plain 
stuffs. Plain stripes of velvet are seen in vari- 
ous widths alternating with wool stripes of the 
same color and of contrasting colors, Perhaps 
the handsomest of all the contrasting fabrics are 
the velours Ecossaix, or large plaids of velvet with 
twilled silk bars of contrasting colors on dark 
wool grounds, Some of these plaids are so large 
that the inside blocks of wool are six 
aqtiuare, 


inches 
These come in monotone, or in many 
colors of the richest hues, or in two prettily con- 
trasting colors, such as blue with brown, red 
with green, gray with blue, ete. An entire skirt 
of the plaid will be worn with a polonaise of 
plain twilled wool, or with pointed draperies and 
basque of wool, 





VELOURS SOUTACHE, 


Designs like those of soutache braiding are 
woven in raised uncut velvet figures all over wool 
surfaces: these are in two tones of one color, or 
in black on any colored ground, This fabric is 
used for bodices to wear with different skirts, 
also for the entire lower skirt with a plain over- 
skirt, and for making wraps, The old-fashioned 
garments that are braided all over are to be copied 
this season both in ladies’ eloths and in cash- 
meres, 


FRENCH DRESSES FOR AUTUMN. 


There are no marked changes seen in the earli- 
est importations of French dresses for autumn ; 
they retain the long Waisted bodices, long full 
draper ies, and plain lower skirt, all novel features 
being 
ming. 


in the small details of drapery and trim- 

Another attempt will be made to popu- 
larize the polonaises which were adopted by large 
women last season. Wool costumes will be le 
rigueur for the street, not only in plain tailor 
gowns, but in the more fanciful wool fabrics de- 
scribed above, with velvet stripes, plaid velvet, 
and soutache woven designs. Repped silks and 
moirés, both plain and striped, will be used for 
entire dresses and in combination with velvet. 

NEW BASQUES. 

The new basques are noticeable for their elab- 
orate front trimmings, many of them being draped 
| full from the shoulders down, even though made 
The full 

surplice effect is used even when there is a vest 

or plastron, and the Greek drapery coming from 
| the right shoulder to the left side of the waist is 
seen on supple woollens, on silks, and on velvets. 
|} It is no unusual thing to see cloth or camel’s- 
| hair basques with three large 


pleats on each 
| shoulder tapering to the merest 


edge of folds at 
the waist line, with the filled in with a 
| gathered or pleated silk vest, or with one of vel- 
vet or plush, quite smooth, but richly embroid- 
| ered or decorated with passementerie. Shirred 
| cloth fronts are alsoamade with clusters of gath- 
ers at the top and at the waist line, yet are not 
clumsy, as they are well held in shape by points 
and a V-shaped vest of steel or silver cord passe- 
menterie; there are also yoke fronts of the hea- 
viest velvet with the wool gathered on the lower 
Some pretty bodices without vests are 
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gathered all across the top of the front, on each 
shoulder, and below the collar, and this fulness is 
held below by a pointed girdle that shapes the 
end of the bodice. The dress-coat collar rolled 
low beside a vest is seen on French costumes as 
well as on English gowns and jackets, and prom- 
ises to be popular, because its graceful outlines | 
ean be varied to suit both slender and stout tig- 
ures. 

Vests of silk are draped in diagonal folds in 
the way thinner silks were used during the sum- 
mer, Velvet, however, remains the favorite ma- 
terial for the vest and standing collar, or at least 
for the front of the collar, while the back is of 
wool like the basque. 


Oddly shaped revers are 
made of the dress goods sometimes by lapping 
it in a single three-cornered shape on the left at 
the top, and again by turning it back on the right 
side. A simple design for Cheviot or cloth 
basques has the fronts nearly meeting over a | 
band of velvet, and held together by ball buttons 
attached to the ends of bits of soutache an inch 
and a quarter in length, passed through button- 
holes, a row of button-holes being worked along 
each edge of the fronts. This is prettily shown 
on a brown, red, and blue mixed Cheviot over a 





brown velvet band, with brown buttons and sou- 
tache ; the postilion back has buttons and holes 
for its trimming, and the cuffs of the coat sleeves 
have ten or twelve buttons in pairs up the outer | 
seam. The back of basques is finished by each of 
the four forms being doubled below the waist 
line, shaped into leaf points, faced with a con. | 
trasting material, and edged with braid. In | 
many dresses the back draperv of the skirt is 
hooked up on the middle forms of the basque, 


which slopes out gradually over the tournure. 
The pointed girdles that trim the front sometimes 
extend only to the darts, but are most becoming 
when reaching back to the under-arm seams. 
Passementerie ornaments form this girdle on 
rich dresses, while others are merely of the vel- 
vet used in combination, or of the striped fab- 
ric seen in the skirt. Coat sleeves of easy-litting 
shape, with very simple culfs, are on dresses of 
thick stuffs. Stall round crocheted and basket- 
woven buttons fasten French dresses, with some 
times buttons of much larger size set about for 
ornament only, or perhaps to hold «a single revers, 
or to define the waist, 


SKIRTS AND DRAPERIES, 


Plain lower skirts bordered with trimming or 
made of figured stuffs in stripes or bars are 
mounted quite full on a gored foundation, giving 
the effect of a full round gathered skirt wherever 
disclosed by the drapery. The border is placed 
direetly at the foot, and may extend in one or two 
rOws up one side or up both sides to the belt; 
this border is of velvet, ov else of wide galloon or 
of open soutache braiding, and sometimes of both 
velvet and soutache. When silk or moire is used 
for the lower skirt it may be simply bordered 
with velvet, or it may have pleats the whole 
At 
present the draperies Most seen are very long in 
front and back, touching the bortom of the dress 
there, and are either omitted altogether across 
the sides, or 


length of the parts not covered by drapery. 


else are exceedingly short on the 
hips. The long back draperies are nearly straight, 
but are laid in deeply folded pleats, and are made 
bouffant by cushions and steels like those now 
worn, Many foundation skirts have two steels 
quite near together crossing the back just below 
the belt (perhaps four or five inches below it), 
and this gives an ample tournure without using 
a hair-cushion bustle ; three other steels are then 
placed across further down the back breadths. 
The gores of the foundation skirt are not changed 
in Foot- pleatings are little used on 
heavy skirts, and if used must not be visible, 


shape 


POLONAISES AND DEMI-POLONAISES, 


Polonaises of cloth over full skirts of velvet, or 
of striped silk and velvet, or else of lighter cloth 
bordered with various 
French These polonaises outline the 
long waist severely, with all fulness of the skirt 
added ve ry far below the hips. 


velvet, are shown from 


modistes, 


Sometimes the 
front of the waist is shirred next a vest, while in 
other designs it is lapped far to the left side. In 
some instances the drapery touches the foot in 
front and back, and is scarcely longer than a 
, While other polonaises have 

a short panier on the left hip, and a long apron 

front with straight pleats on the right side. This 

one-sided drapery is prettily seen in a brown | 
cloth polonaise which discloses nearly the whole 
left side of its skirt of wide brown velvet stripes 
alternating with steel-colored Bengaline stripes. 


basque on the sides 


The front of the polonaise has points and a vest 


of steel galloon holding its shirrings in place. 
The striped skirt is made of five straight breadths 
of the single-width material, simply hemmed and 
mounted on a foundation skirt. Demi-polonaises 
have basque fronts and sides, with the polonaise 
drapery confined to the middle forms of the back, 
where it falls over a cushion attached to the 
pointed ends of these forms, and consists of four 


straight gathered breadths of moiré of single 
width, or of two breadths of cloth of double 
fold ; the skirt for such an over-dress is perfect- 
ly plain in front and on the sides. An illustra- 
tion of this model is of Gobelin blue moiré an- 
tique with paler blue satin stripes ; the basque 
front is shirred to the shoulder seams and folded 
over thé chest in three pleats graduated to the 
merest line at the pointed waist; the V-shaped 
space at the top is filled in with velvet, and there 
ix a velvet girdle pointed below ; the high collar 
and narrow cuffs are of velvet. A wide panel of 
velvet is down the front of the skirt, a breadth of 
moiré is each side of this panel, and other panels 
of velvet are next this moiré breadth; the back 
of the polonaise then drapes the remainder of 
the skirt. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstvaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & TayYLor; 
Le Boutitiern Broraers; and Srexn Broruers, 


PERSONAL. 

Dr. 8. Freer Spier says that base-ball and 
tennis ure dangerous games when played to ex 
cess, So true is this that the ** base-ball pitel 
arm’? and the “tennis arm’? are recog 
nized in the medical profession as special dis- 
cusses 

The latest person to be interviewed on the 
war is Fighting Joe Hooker's cook, Hook 
“nk and KEARNY were bosom-friends, and the 
only time his cook ever saw HOOKER shed a tear 
was when Kearny was killed. He sat down 
and cried like a baby. Lincon was the greatest 
man who ever visited Hooker's tent. He was 
always telling stories and jolly Ile invited the 
cook to the White House, and took him around 
and introduced him to his wile, *‘just as if he 
had been some great man.’ 





er’s 


\ Boston stable-man by t 
and his sister have fullem heir to $10,000,000, If 
these Boston Beans had not been found, the mon 
ey would have been divided amony the ne 
vants of the millionsire whe left it 

Professor ARTHUR Seymour, Assistant-Pro- 
fessor of Botany at Harvard University, is, as 
ure many absent-minded man 
While gathering specimens near Hariford, Con 
necticut, a few davs ago, he heard the whistle 
ofa train he wanted to take, and dropping his 
basket of specimens, and not stopping to pick 
up his hat that he had down 
ment Of enthusiasm, he 
for the station, 


ime of BEAN 


] } 
ne vn 


vru ser 


so savauts, an 


thrown in a mo 
started u dead run 
Over the fields and through the 
Villave streets he ran, while pedestrians cleared 
the way for him, and corner loafers gave him a 
wide berth. Just at this time there was a re 
wird of tifty dollars out for the capture of an es- 
caped lunatic, and one villager bolder than the 
rest Professor Sey 
MOUK, Who only alter much explination was set 
free 

Miss Mary ANDERSON is coming 
a season after she has played her eng 
the Lyceum Theatre, London, He 


gave chase, and captured 





* step-father 
denies all stories of her approaching marriage, 


and says also that there is no truth in the report 
that she intends to make her home in Er 
It is said by those who huow her best tl 
ANDERSON is constantly striving to improve : 








wn actress, and that she is always studying, and 
ever ready to take a hint. 

Camden, New Jersey, is the Gretna Green of 
Pennsylvania, and the Rev. Joun T DoBBIns is 
the clergyman with the largest patronage. For 
two years Dr. DopBins has averaged over 175 
weddings a month, and his fees since January, 
LSS6, have amounted to $25,000; so it is said 

CARNEGIE, PHIPPS, & ¢ of the 


v., famous 


Pittsburgh iron-works, will not allow any em- 
ployés of their mills to own liquor saloon. 
Other mills are following this example Now 
if they could only keep their employes from 
patronizing saloons, they would be doing a good 


work indeed 
Phe Countess Casa MInaNnbDAa, CHRISTINE 
NILSSON’S mother-in-law, is said to be one hun 


dred years old. She was the governess of Queen 
MERCEDES and of the Countess of Paris. Her 
son, Who murried Madame Nitsson, has been 
described as the handsomest man in Spain. Like 


the average Spaniard, Count Casa Minanba is 
of dark complexion, has a mass of black lai 
grizzled mustache, and wears spectact 

~The Duke of Westminster is bro 
to his own daughter, mad fe’s brother 
having married his daughter The present 
Duchess is rather pretty, small, and neither dark ~ 
nor fair, but her picture Grosvenor House, 
painted by MiLvats, is flattered to a degree that 
will give posterity a very favorable notion of her 
beauty. 

CoRNELIUS VANDERBILT works harder than 
most very poor men. He is what might 
ed the head of finanee of the VANDERBILT sys- 
tem, chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Central and Harlem, and deep in responsibility 
the He is forty years old, and 
worth about $75,000,000, When hie 
futher got him a clerkship in the Shoe and Lea 
ther He refused a tour of Europe then 
because it Would take him from his desk, and he 
is just as assiduous now ut 


ier-in law 


his sec Ww 


ul 





] 
be call 


on otluvier lines, 


wus a boy lis 
Sunik. 


sO mu th 
friends fear he is hurting himself 

An accomplished amateur photographer has 
a set of rough Manila albums, cach one devoted 
to one of his children. ‘The first page shows the 
baby a day old, and not a month passes without 
a picture of that child or some of its surround 


ings 


li su his 


the nursery, the house, its books, and play 


page 


things. On some are family nt) 





Vill cousti- 


V 


tute a curious record for the future 

Can. Rosa, in a private letter to a friend in 
New York, has expressed his willingness to give 
a season of English opera in the United States 
if a committee is formed guarantee his ex- 
penses. There are few managers who would not 
Visit us on the same terms 

fhe Empress of Austria, who is said to be 

the finest lady rider in Europe, is a very 
man Will a remarkably small waist. At ali 
distance, owing to her of carriage 
springy gait, she might be taken for 
woman, A closer inspection shows the lines in 
her face. Her dark brown hair is usually done 
up in tight braids at the back. Her complexion, 
from constant exposure, is as brown as that of 
a sailor. 

-Mr. E. Berry WALL, who bears the distin- 
guishing title of ** King of the Dudes,” was order 
ed off the floor of the ballreom of the Grand Unijon 
Hotel, Saratoga, recently , because the door keep 
er insisted that he was not in full dress. My 
WALL wore ihe tailless dress-coat so popular in 
England for suwaomer wear, but which was new 
to the attendant, who regarded it as little more 
than a waiter’s jacket, and insisted upon the 
claw-hammer of tradition 

—Respecca Beatu, a Detroit girl of fifteen 
years of uge, deserves great praise for heroic con 
duct. She was sailing on the lake with her par 
ents and three of her brothers and sisters, a few 
days ago, When a squall struck the boat and cap 
sized it. REBECCA was the only one who did 
not lose Ler presence of mind. She swam about 
the boat, and tirst assisted her mother to a hold 
on the keel; then she helped the children to a 
place of safety, and by this time the mother had 
slipped from the boat and sunk BEBECCA 
dived for her and brought her up. A boat cume 
to their rescue, but it was overloaded, and to 
make room for the others, Repecca jumped out 
and swam to the upturned bout, saying: ‘* Come 
buck forme, Tam all right.” 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Design for Curtain or Portiére. 


IPVHIS design for a curtain is of rare beauty, and both color and 

execution are perfect in their way, the effect of the finished 
work being so harmonious and graceful that one would never tire 
The material is deep peacock blue cloth, very soft and thick. 


of it. 
The design of the upper por- 
tion is worked solidly, the 
leaves in shaded green crew- 
els and the flowers in shaded 
gold silk. Both flowers and 
leaves are surrounded by an 
outline of dark blue, darker 
than the color of the ground, 
and this serves to throw up 
the design; the daffodils at 
the sides are also solidly 
worked, the flowers being in 
paler shades of gold than 
the sunflowers. The top of 
the ground line is heavily 
outlined with feather stitch 
in green crewels, filled in 
here and there with tufts of 
grass, and the sky lines 
which powder the whole are 
in shades of pale gold silk. 

The dado of the curtain 
has a heavy outline of bronze 
crewel, the veins of the 
leaves, and indeed the veins 
throughout the whole de- 
sign, being solidly worked 
with the same shade of 
brown. 

The narrow borders sur- 
rounding the curtain are em- 
broidered in shades of gold 
silk. Thus the coloring is 
an infinite variety of green 
and gold shades, which are 
harmonized with wonderful 
skill. The great sections of 
conventional sunflowers at 
the corners of the dado carry 
on the color in the lower 
part of the curtain. This is 
one of the specimens of work 
by which the Royal School 
of Art Needle-Work keeps 
up its prestige as a leader 
and teacher of decorative 
art. 





Checked Wool Cos- 
tume.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 653. 

Tue dress illustrated is of 
black and white checked 
wool throughout, with black 
velvet for accessories. The 
skirt has a deep gathered 
flounce with a shirred head- 
ing. A pointed apron is 
draped on the front, and 
there are full looped 
breadths on the back. A 
black velvet sash hangs on 
the right side. The basque 
has a pointed plastron of 
black velvet in both front 
and back, with revers of 
white embroidery at the 
sides, and collar and cuffs 
of velvet. 


Background Stitches 
for Linen Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 653. 

Turse small diaper pat- 
terns are used for several 
purposes, one of which is 
the filling in of a linen back- 
ground in an outline design 
in order to throw the design 
out in relief, as in Queen 
Anne darned work. They 
are also used for filling in 
the figures themselves of 
large designs that are work- 
ed in outline, which would 
be too heavy in appearance 
if filled in with solid work. 
Fig. 1 is worked in rows of 
stitches of graduated length, 
which form a lozenge pat- 
tern. In Fig. 2 the ground 
is crossed and recrossed at 
right. angles with threads of 
silk,. linen, or crewel, and 
over the intersections of the 
lines small diamond-shaped 
figures are worked in satin 
stitch, 


Hanging Chair or Sofa 
Pillow. 
See illustration on page 653. 


Tne centre of this pillow, 
which is half a yard long 
and twenty inches wide 
around, is covered with a 
band of beige-colored felt 
eight inches wide, that is 
ornamented with cross stitch 
embroidery in tapestry wool 
and chenille of several col- 
ors, veined with gold thread. 
It is worked over canvas, 
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a slip stitch, 1st row.—For a scallop 9 chain, pass 1, take a loop 
half an inch long through each of the other 8, a loop through 
the stitch before them, pull a loop through all the loops on the 
needle and work off this loop, pass 2, a double crochet on the next ; 
repeat. 2d row.-—Turn the scallops down on the outside; around 
the last stitch taken up in a scallop work a long single (to make 





mation and practice in by the pores. 


Some Simple Things. 


fPMIERE are a few of the plainest actions of house-keeping life 
which people seem to think unnecessary to teach their young 
girls, it being reckoned a stupidity not to have taken such infor- 
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DESIGN FOR CURTAIN OR PORTIERE.—From rue Sovra Kexstxarox Royat Scuoot or Art Neepix -Work. 


which serves as a guide to the stitches, and is drawn away in | it take up a loop, pull a loop through it, and work off the 2 now 


threads when the work is complete. On each side of the embroid- 


on the needle together), a long single around that loop with which 


ered band is a strip of crochet-work, worked with dark brown | the scallop was drawn together, a long single around the following 


zephyr wool, and faced at the open ends with cashmere of the 
} as t To work the crochet make a foundation of 
loose chain stitches of the required length, and join the ends with 


same tint as the felt. 


loops of the same scallop; repeat. Continue to repeat these 2 
rows. Fasten it on the cushion, and cover the stitches with another 
row of scallops. Draw the ends together with a piece of elastic cord. 





If every young girl were 
taught how to make good 
clear coffee, the roily black 
concoction to be found in 
most restaurants would not, 
at any rate, be found in 
most houses, although it is 
to be urged that bricks can- 
not be made without straw, 
and if one wants a good cup 
of coffee it must be made of 
coffee, and that without a 
sparing hand either in, the 
original quantity or in 
the boiling over of the 
“grounds.” Another in- 
stance is to be found in the 
matter of washing flannels. 
Each house-keeper seems to 
have a different rule from 
her neighbor’s for this 
work, and it appears to be 
hit or miss with most of 
them as to whether the 
woollen article shall come 
out of the ordeal milled 
up, shortened, narrowed, 
shrunken out of shape, or 
with some at least of its 
original pliant softness left 
in it, Yet there must be 
one fixed way for washing 
flannels so that they shall 
be nice and delicate still 
after unlimited wearing and 
washing,and a house-keeper 
neglects her duty if she does 
not find it out and acquaint 
her young daughter with it. 
Another thing left to be 
learned by common-sense is 
sweeping; for it is ten to 
one that the girl, who should 
have been taught the cor- 
rect way, when she has to 
sweep herself knows no- 
thing of the wrongs or rights 
of it, stands in front of her 
broom, and flourishes the 
weapon about so as to raise 
more dust than was visible 
before, doing more harm 
than good, entirely ignorant 
of the merits of the short 
sharp stroke, and of the 
fact that sweeping can wear 
out carpets even faster than 
daily wear can do it, and 
that wiping with a slightly 
dampened cloth is often 
better than sweeping, or 
that a few drops of ammonia 
in the dampness sometimes 
makes an old carpet as good 
as new for the time being. 
Wiping with a cloth, how- 
ever, 18 another neglected 
art, the  villanous but 
handy feather duster having 
taken the heart of the 
house-maid by storm—the 
feather duster which only 
sets so much dust in motion 
to circulate and fall back ; 
and the young house-keeper 
must herself know better if 
she would mend the abuse, 
and have the feather duster 
used only in spots inacces- 
sible to the wiping cloth, 
Sound knowledge and usage 
concerning things like these 
would prevent a great deal 
of worry and vexation, and 
where they exist the hus- 
band will have no excuse for 
going out of his home to get 
a refreshing cup of coffee; 
he will not bring tears of 
irritation and mortification 
to the eyes of his wife while 
struggling to get into his 
flannels; and she herself 
will not see her carpets 
ground out and her books 
and pretty treasures tar- 
nished with dust through 
improper sweeping and its 
sequela, 





A Peep at Fashions 
in Java. 


HE dress of Javanese 

women and children is 
uniformly of bright-hued 
calicoes, fresh and clean, 
their head-covering a gayly 
lacquered bamboo hat of 
native manufacture. Every 
woman must have elabo- 
rate inlaid silver breastpins 
with which to fasten her 
loose upper robes. Some 
bamboo hats are exquisite 
specimens of plaiting; the 


finest qualities are made of carefully prepared strips of bamboo, 
costing in Bantam but a mere trifle, while in Paris they are re- 
tailed at a profit of nearly one thousand per cent. as true Pana- 


ma hats. 


An English touris¢ tells us that he wore one of these 


Bantamese men’s hats for three years steadily, and then it was 


still a good one. 
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| course there is is carried on between the factories on land and the 
hulks in the river by means of row-boats. 
stances life becomes a burden, and there 


cially beautiful or varied. The banks of the river are yellowish- 
| brown, and on them stand the brown thatched cottages of the na- 
tives, surrounded by forest and dense brushwood. The flora is 


THE CAMEROONS RIVER. 


ETWEEN the foot of the towering Cameroons Mountains, the 


Under such circum- 
is also the constant dan- 





loftiest peak of which Sir Ricuarp Burron ascended in 1861, 
and the third degree of north latitude, six rivers of considerable 
volume pour their waters into the delta of the Cameroons. The Cam- 


eroons River that gives its name to the bay is not larger than its | 
sister streams, but surpasses them all in importance as the great | 


waterway of the district and the centre of the Cameroons trade. 
Three so-called towns—King Acqua’s Town, King Bell’s Town, 
and Dido Town—lie on its banks, where its breadth is about 1400 
yards from shore to shore. The scenery as it presents itself to 
the traveller who has reached these trading stations is not espe- 


luxuriant, but does not resemble that of the Cameroons Mountains ; 
mangoes, oil-palms, cocoa-palms, and the like, spring up from the 
wide-stretching thickets of underwood, which are chiefly formed of 
prickly shrubs. Much of the land is cultivated, for the population 
is large; and the natives raise crops of bananas, yams, mandioc, 
and varieties of pumpkins, and herds of goats, pigs, and a small 
breed of cows that give little or no milk. To the traders and the 
missionaries, the only white men who reside permanently here, 
life is monotonous, and as limited as life on board ship ; horses are 
unknown, and walking impossible, and what little social inter- 


ger of the fever, which no one escapes. 

In 1884 the German government assumed the protectorate of 
the whole Cameroons country between the French colony of Ga- 
boon and the British Oil River territory—a proceeding which 
caused considerable annoyance to the English government, as the 
natives had for the previous five years been asking for English pro- 
tection, to which petition Lord GranviLte had neglected to return 


| an answer, until the time when, the German protectorate being an 


| 


accomplished fact, England realized that her negligence had cost 
her a colony. 
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A DAUGHTER OF FORTUNE. 
By LOUISE STOCKTON. 
bare the young women at Sappho College 


spoke of “the Triangle,” they alluded to 
flizabeth, Isabelle, and Lizette Brown. These 
virls were not related, but they were inseparable 
friends, and had vowed a lasting friendship. The 
similarity of their names had at first attracted 
them to each other, and then a common resolu- 
tion had cemented the alliance. They had dis- 
covered that each one had promised herself a 
, and that each had 
for herself decided upon the conditions necessary 
And their de- 


noble and individual career 


if the career was to be a success, 
cisions had been the same. 

All three before coming to the college had de 
termined never to marry. 

Marriage does not interfere with a man’s de- 
votion to a pursuit, beeause he can drive, as it 
were, tandem, and put his wife behind, but a wo- 
man finds herself in double harness at the best. 
So Isabelle illustrated the position, and the others 

But just here came their one 
Elizabeth was the daughter of a 
Fourierite father, and of a mother who was a de- 
All through her childhood 
upon the right of 
and a Utopia 
where all would labor and none slave, where all 
should sow and all reap, was ever pictured to 
mind, and she knew the histories and the 
plans of Communities as other children know 
tairv-land. Alongside of this humanitarian edu- 
cation, her mother led her through the Church 
year Sunday after Sunday, season after season, 


agreed with her 


disagreement. 


vout Church woman. 
Klizabeth 
men to the best conditions of life; 


heard discussions 


hier 


When she came into young-womanhood her 
heart was filled with pity for the suffering, and 
her head busy with plans of succor for them. She 
fancied that philanthropic schemes failed unless 
they were animated by a burning emotion which 
would conquer individual selfishness, and unite 
the people in one purpose. This emotion, she 
felt, could only be that of religion. She dreamed 
of being a Mother Ann, and leading her band of 
the poor and the oppressed into the fertile lands 
of the West, where they would found a home. 
Here people were to be as austere as the Puri- 
tans, as brave as the Cavaliers, and life was to 
be beauty, health, and high self-denial, and it 
was to prospet 

In order to train herself in habits of obedi- 
ence and to study the system of command, she 
meant when she left college to enter a Sisterhood 
for four years, and then to begin to prepare for 
her life work in detail, 

Isabelle was an enthusiast in another direction. 
She had a passion for music, and she intended 
to prove that women could be great composers, 
and not merely interpreters. 
skilled on several instruments, and had studied 
composition aud very many of the great scores, 
Her parents, however, were opposed to her plan 
of beginning her musical career in an orchestra, 
hut they had consented to allow her to study in 
diermany if she would first go through an Amer- 
izan college; and so she was at Sappho. 

Lizette expected to be an artist, and was going 
to Europe after she graduated. 

Their disagreement tarned on the means ne- 
cessary to take if they would escape the snares 


She was already 


and toils of love, and being won by it into slavery. 
Flizabeth said that if one’s heart were thoroughly 
and sincerely dedieated, the head would have no 
difficulty i ‘T shall solemnly 
promise myself that 1 will neither love nor mar 
ry,” she said; “and after I shall vow this, my 
will is strong, and I shall keep my vow.” 

“My will,” Isabelle declared, “ will be ranged 
on the side of my work. Ishall love my art, and 
have no place for any other passion, It will fill 


i governing it. 


my life.” 

Lizette, who was pretty and had had cousins, 
was afraid of her heart. “ Itisa potent power,” 
she affirmed, “and I shall kill mine. After that 
there will be no danger, and I shall be safe.” 

When the others laughed at her, and asked 
how the murder was to be done, she said she 
did not know, but safety lay through fire, and 
through fire she would go, for she meant to be 
Then only could she dedicate her life com- 
pletely. 

Well, Elizabeth did enter the Sisterhood for 
four years ; she arose early, and went to rest late, 
and ate the bread of piety and industry; and 
then, as the first step toward her enterprise, she 
married a missionary bishop. But she did not 
count herself a ren On the 
contrary, she asserted that she had strengthened 
her hands, and put herself in a position where 
she had influence and good help. 

But it saddened Lizette, who had been afraid 
of love from the first, and she felt the more 
doubtful of the fortitude of women because 
Isabelle too had married, and that only’ six 
months after she graduated. This young woman 
had sailed for Europe in good heart, bravely de- 
termined to accomplish the work in which wo- 
have failed. On the voyage the steamer 
broke its shaft, they met a great storm, and for 
three days the passengers were fastened down 
under the hatchways. Her music and her am 
hitions were little comfort to her then, but a 
young naval officer going out to join his ship in 
the Mediterranean was evervthing to her. He 
took eare of her, he amused her, he almost 
nursed her. He even forgot that they were in 
danger, so anxious was he to make her comfort- 
able, and had the ship sprung a leak and gone 
down, he would have seen that she descended 
with a pillow under her head and a blanket over 
her feet. When they reached Liverpool he sat 
down in her little sitting-room and argued the 
situation. 

“I.” he said, “ have but one course before me. 
I go to join my ship. You have the choice of 
three. You can go on to Leipsic and study; but 
what will it avail you? You may be a composer ; 
but you will some day be my wife. That you 


free 
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vade to her cause. 
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have promised, and the whole drift of your life 
will be toward the port at which you are due, 
Or you can return home, and wait for me three 
years, when my sea service will be up, and I can 
come and claim vou. Will that be good to do? 
And thirdly, you can marry me this moment, and 
go with me to Italy. That is the real Jand of 
song and music. Think of Italy and happiness 
together, and ask yourself if there is a better in- 
spiration.” 

These were the days when the wives of naval 
officers could follow by land, and when a man 
was ordered to the China seas his family could 
live near a Chinese port, and thus sometimes see 
him. But the Navy Department now 
orders to the wife as well as the husband, and 
if she wants to go to China she must be sure he 
is in Maine, or as far off, 

“Our squadron will be in the Mediterranean 
for three years, perhaps, and I shall often see 
vou. We will see the same lands, and when we 
are old and Iam on the retired list, we will have 
these davs to talk over.” 

At last he persuaded her to go with him, and 
as long as she listened to him she was tranquil; 
but when she began with shame and self-reproach 
to write home to her parents and to Elizabeth 
and Lizette, she could not justify herself, and 
finally had to say that she was going to Italy in- 
stead of Germany, and that her master would be 
the Lieutenant-Commander Hilyard instead of 
Herr Rummelswich, Such cowardice this 
proves the absence of the support of principle, 
and so her two friends took it, 

But Lizette had been firm. She had not been 
tempted to love or marry, for she had not fancied 
any of her suitors well enough to even consider 
their wooing as serious, She had not killed her 
heart; but then it had not given her any trouble. 
The one grievance she had was that she knew 
she was not in earnest as the great artists were. 
She realized that she had not suffered, and that 
there was much frivolity and love of the world in 
her nature that ought to be purged away. She 
had even danced before her pictures with her 
palette in her hand, so light of heart was she; 
and she knew that great works were never born 

She liked to fancy her- 


issues 


as 





of such careless moods. 
self working in much agony and despair, and she 
was sure that such experiences would develop her 
soul and her power. But everything went well 
with her. Her pictures were accepted and hung 
on the line, and almost immediately decorated with 
a card bearing that enchanting word “Sold.” 
When a picture left her studio she said good-by 
to it, because it never came back, Her succe 
did not delight her, because she argued that it 
was due to the mediocre character of her work, 
and to the fact that it therefore pleased the ma- 
jority of buyers of pictures, who have a mediocre 
taste. Then her uncle, who possibly shared het 
estimate of herself, died, and left her five thou 
sand dollars on condition she studied 
for two years. As this was what she most de- 
sired to do, it was another stroke of her malignant 
good fortune. 

And this was the way she came to visit her old 
friend Isabelle in Italy. This lady regarded Li- 
vette with interest and some envy. A married 
woman, if an American, never views the success 
and individuality and freedom of an unmarried 
friend with indifference. She might not wish to 
exchange her wheat for the other's wine, per- 
haps, but the wine sparkles all the same. And 
then Lizette, who was the youngest in the Trian- 
gle, looked so fresh and pretty! It amazed her 
that the girl had eseaped matrimony. 

“Surely you have had offers?” she said. 

“Yes,” replied Lizette, sweetly and not proud- 
ly; “IT have had my share. I had one to-day.” 

“To-day! Not from Lowell ?” 

“No.” Lizette spoke with emphasis, and the 
quick color arose in her face, “Certainly not. 
This came by mail, and from America.” 

Isabelle relapsed into a thoughtful silence. 
Then she left the room and hunted up her bach- 
elor brother, Lowell Brown, and told him that 
Lizette had received an offer of marriage, and 
she feared she meant to accept it. 
was an old affair. 

Lowell looked at her, but he could not speak 
for coughing, and she, having planted her seed, 
went away, He was a very charming man, but 
distressingly ill. He was wan and pale and had 
a severe cough. He wrapped himself in a cloak 
and sat in the sun, trying to keep warm. The 
two ladies sat with him and listened to him talk, 
for this was his especial gift. His especial hob- 
by was arehwology, and he longed for health so 
that he might dig on the shores of the Black Sea, 
and discover cities forgotten even by tradition. 
It pleased Lizette’s imagination to listen to him, 
and, if only for a change, it was well to talk to 
one who cared nothing for color, composition, nor 
“sincere feeling.” He delighted in her for many 
reasons, and when his sister left him he laid his 
wan, handsome face back on the pillows and 
sighed. Had he been a well man, Lizette should 
have refused all offers but his own, and his long 
ing to have her with him should keep her. 

Presently Lizette came in, carrying little Bettie 
Hilvard, and sitting down with the child on her 
lap, began to teach her to play “ bookbinder” by 
making a pile of their four hands, After a time 
she noticed how silent the young man was, and 
how he kept his eyes fixed on her, and also bow 
sad they were. 

“Are you not well?” 
you some fruit ?” 

. No.” 

“Is there nothing I can do for you?’ She put 
the child down, and came and stood by him, 
They all nursed and waited on him, 

“No.” 

Now it was her eyes that were sad and inquir- 
ing, and he could not bear it. He took her hand 
in his own. 

“ Look !” he said. 

His hand was long and slender ; hers was short 





abroad 





Obviously it 





she said. “May I get 
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and plump; but his looked like yellow wax, while 
hers was rosy with health. 

“Mine shows work,” she said. 
such horrid short fingers !” 

“If mine had a drop of vigorous blood in it, 
you should never take yours away.” And then 
he grasped it in a way that showed power over 
his museles, 

For answer, and without one moment’s hesita- 
tion, Lizette closed her fingers around his palm, 
and he didn’t find them too short. But suddenly 
he opened his hand wide, and let hers drop. 

“ Ah, no,” he said; “itis not right. Go away, 
Lizette.” 

At this she smiled, and sat down by him. 
“Lowell,” she said, “ we knew each other when 
we were children.” 

Hle smiled, and looked at her with delight, for 
when they were children they had promised to 
marry each other. “ But it is too late now ;” and 
his face darkened. 

“T can be your friend,” she replied. 

This was the basis on which the alliance was 
made, but Lowell had a very high idea of the du- 
ties of friendship, and little by little he grew 
very exacting, while Lizette never resented his 
demands, because he was suffering, and she liked 
lim, and he was so very pale and ill. 

There were four in the party—lIsabelle, Lizette, 
Lowell, and Dr. Harrod. The fourth on the list 
was a voung naval officer,a shipmate of Jack 
Hilyard. He was on leave in Naples, and was 
perfectly willing to escort Isabelle, talk to Lizette, 
and discuss excavations with Lowell, but he as- 
serted that nothing worth the cost would come 
of them. After he began to see that the friend- 
ship between the two gave Lowell a right to ap- 
propriate and absorb Lizette, and even to hold 
her little fingers, he was forced to take a different 
interest in Lowell. He looked at him with strict- 
ev professional eyes, and one day he said to Li- 
zette, * Do you know what Lowell ought to do?” 

“No; I wish I did.” 

* Buy a spade, and go tothe Black Sea and dig.” 

‘“* Nonsense !” she replied. “ How could a man | 
so ill do that? Why, he would die before he | 
got there.” 

“He will die if he does not go somewhere; 
and digging would be an excellent prescription,” 

“With his lungs!” 

“His lungs, Miss Lizette, are as good as yours. 
I suspected it, and I examined them yesterday. 
He is a dreadful dyspeptic, and you two women 
are killing him, nursing and feeding him as you 
do” 

“Dyspeptics never cough as he does,” 

“Don’t they ?” 

“And his looks show that he has—has con- 
sumption.” She felt guilty in mentioning this 
fatal word, 

“Well,” replied the doctor, “ make what diag- 
nosis you please, but I tell you this, Miss Li- 
vette: he can be cured and made a comparatively 
well man, or he can fade away and die in a year, 
just as he is treated.” 

He was a most positive voung man. He came 
to quick conclusions, and he clung to them, The 
two women had little chance in argument with 
him, because he was more vehement, and he back- 
ed himeelf by much knowledge and medical wis- 
dom. It was not difficult to persuade them that 
any chance ought to be taken, and the doctor gave | 
up the extreme measure of digging, but he insisted | 
on a change, if only from Naples to Rome. But | 
it was hard to persuade Lowell. He wanted to | 

| 


“ And T have 














recover, but he was in that stage when Moham- 
med insists that the mountain shall come to him. 
He consented to change his medicines—nothing 
is easier to a sick person—but to walk ! to travel! | 
It was impossible. 

No one could convince him, and finally the wo- | 
men said they would not worry him about it. So 
for a little while all was quiet, until there came a 
letter from Mr. Hilyard asking his wife to come 
at once to Constantinople. The letter was very 
brief, and gave no reasons, but it was peremptory, 
Now here was a dilemma, Lowell could not he left, 
and Lizette, of course, could not stay with him. 
The doctor, who was the only one not surprised 
by the summons, suggested that Lowell should 
go with his sister. He himself had to retarn to 
his ship, and he could go with the party ; and per- 
haps Miss Lizette would like to make some Ori- 
ental studies? This fired Lizette at once, and 
she decided to go with Isabelle. So the sick man 
was carefully and tenderly dragged to Constanti- 
nople, and, against his perverse will, was better | 
instead of worse. 

And he continued to improve. After he found 
that Lizette was anxious to go here and there, and 
that the young men of her race wanted to escort 
her where she would, he put his suffering body 
under the command of his will, and he too went 
with her, and more and more. 

Aud then the day came when he stood by her | 
with a firm good tan on his hands and dawning 
health in his eyes, and asked her when she would 
marry him. 

Lizette looked at him with horror as she real- 
ized her position. She had not warned herself 
against his claims, because, hard and cruel as it 
seems, she had thought of him as one who was 
doomed, and this undefined feeling had given her 
both tenderness and freedom. She had repelled } 
other men who would have made claims on her 
love. She had drifted into relations with Lowell ! 
that now tightened around her. He had regard- | 
ed her as the woman he should wish to marry if | 
life was possible, and now, when he began to feel | 
vigor and hope, he held her as tacitly bound to | 
him. For days Lizette was in a perplexity that 
sometimes irritated her, sometimes stupefied her. 
She had been so uniformly kind and devoted to 
Lowell that an engagement was the solution of 
every one. When.a woman goes so far that she 
allows one man’s claims to debar those 





every one else, she cannot say she has not in- 
From Isabelle, Lizette got 


volved her word. 
neither comfort nor counsel. 


of | 





Instead, her friend 
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upbraided her, and asked if this was the way she 
treated all men. ‘ Lowell,” cried his sister, “ has 
had every reason to believe you love him, and 
now, as soon as he begins to recover—and it is 
love for you that has inspired him with strength 
—you call off. It is all that absurd nonsense of 
yours, Lizette, about killing vour heart. Kill 
your own, dear, but don’t kill Aim. And you 
know that you love him.” 

“T do love him,” said Lizette, pale and bewil- 
dered, “and I love you and Jack Hilyard; but I 
don’t want to marry vou nor Jack, and I don’t 
want to marry Lowell. I am wedded to my art, 
and I have told Lowell so many and many a 
time.” 

“And he agreed with you? Of course he did ; 
but what man would not? If he could not mar- 
ry you himself, he was perfectly willing to have 
you ‘wedded to your art.’” And Isabelle laugh- 


ed. “ Now affairs are on a different basis. But 
you must not give up your art.” 
“Oh, Isabelle!” exclaimed Lizette; “ pray 


where is your musie ?” 

“My music ?” replied Isabelle, as indifferently 
as if her shawl was in question, “I have not 
given ‘hat up. As soon as Bettie is a little older 
I am going to take it up serionsly, Jack and I 
have agreed upon that.” 

“ And Elizabeth’s Society ?” 

“As for that, it was impossible from the be 
ginning.” 

“Well, my profession is not. 
marry.” 

“Then vou will send Lowell back to despond- 
eney and death,” was the calm, conclusive reply 
“J do believe vou ave a flirt, Lizette Brown.” 

And she was, She knew she was. She had 
to confess to herself, not a week after, that she 
must be a flirt, or such dreadful things could not 
be perpetually happening to her. All through 


And I will not 


these months Dr. Harrod had been the soul of 
kindness. Had he been Lowell’s brother he 
could not have watched him more closely. He 


gave all the time he could beg or borrow from 
duty to the personal supervision of the case. He 
had Jong talks with Isabelle about her brother, 
and he gave Lizette many useful hints concern 
ing the skilful management of his caprices. But 
his recovery did not bring his doctor all the joy 
it ought, and as Lowell grew stronger and gayer, 
Dr. Harrod became thin and silent. Both he and 
Lizette were now bored by what had once pleased 
them, and he began to refuse invitations for their 
little expeditions. “Duty” evidently now made 
claims on him, so often did he give it as an ex 
cuse. But Isabelle did not like his excuses. She 
had grown used to him as an escort, and in Low 
ell’s convalescence she had learned to depend on 
him, and she still tried to keep him in their 
party, 

One day he stood by Lizette, alone with her, 
and watched Lowell walking away. His step had 
become firm and elastic, and he was now a very 
handsome man. 

“Yon don’t know what it to feel 
brute ?” said the doctor, interrogatively. 

“No,” replied Lizette; “ but I do know what 
it is to feel like a little fiend.” 

Then they both laughed, looked at each other, 
looked away. 

“Oh, Lizette,” he said, “are you really going 
to marry him?” 

“No; Iam never going to marry any one.” 

“But if you do, will you marry him?” 

She hung her head and said, “ I cannot help it.” 

* But you must help it,” he said. “ You do not 
want to?” 

To this she made no answer. 

“T wish,” he said, “that 1 had never studied 
medicine.” 

Lizette cried out that this was wicked, and he 
replied he did not care; but why so innocent a 
remark should be so horrible neither explained 
to the other, but Lizette went away feeling she 
must be a flirt, and that the world was full of 
trouble. After this she tired of Oriental studies, 
and as soon as she could she went back to Paris, 
leaving Lowell in a very unsettled state of mind, 
Isabelle angry, and the doctor looking us if the 
salt had been taken out of everything. 

Now came Lizette’s great opportunity for her 
best work, but she took no pleasure in it. The 
Louvre wearied her, the studios were stupid, her 
teacher was uninteresting, and she could not get 
on, She began to suspect what she had once 
doubted, that happiness made people happy. She 
had once fancied this the Divine Mission of Suf 
fering. She used no more fine phrases about the 
“hungry heart,” because she was herself starving, 
and she had found that a heart imperative enough 
to assert itself was also impertinent enough to 
ask that it should be satisfied. 

But poor Lizette was doomed never to know 
the tonic effects of suffering. Whether she ear 
ried a luck-stone, or had a fairy godmother, or 
was born under a horseshoe, no one knows, but 
fortune would insist on smiling on her. One day 
when she sat listlessly looking at her canvas, she 
received a letter brought in by a friend. 

She at once knew the writing, although she 
had never seen it except on prescriptions. 

It was a very short letter, and began very 
properly by saying, “* Dear Miss Lizette.” But that 
was all that was proper, and it went on: “Such 
news as I have to tell you! The Browns are in 
an awful state of mind. Lowell has fallen des- 
perately in love with litthke Mrs, Whitman, and he 
wants to marry her. They have the most gor- 
geous plans of living in a cellar; that is, they 
want to excavate themselves a palace ‘ older than 
Rgypt.’ You've heard him rave. But he con- 
siders himself bound to you. When Jack told 
me this I said I was sure you wouldn’t mind, and 
that I thought you’d just as lief marry me. | 
won't tell you now what he said, but it was ri- 
diculous to suppose I could be disrespectful to 
you, my darling. And Iam coming to Paris, if I 
have to leave the navy to do it.” 

Then followed a great deal more, and much to 


like a 
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her friend’s surprise Lizette jumped up and kiss- 
ed her, and then, with sparkling eyes, began to 
paint with a vigor new and surprising, and with 
not a particle of pain or suffering to guide or in- 
spire her, 








Tailor Gowns and Jackets. 
See illustration on front page. } 
W E give herewith illustrations of tailor | 
gowns and a new coat for early autumn 
and winter, from models furnished us by the cour 
tesy of the Messrs. Redfern. The long draperies, 
braided clusters for trimming, dress-coat fronts, 
and other new features of English cloth gowns 
and coats are well represented in these designs. 
Fig. 1.—This long cloak for autumn travelling 
and for general use is of green and brown mixed 
cloth. The straight front is laid in pleats on 
which are green velvet bands. The back fits the 
figure closely, and is very full below; the sides 
The bonnet of brown 
felt, with green velvet loops and brown wings. 
Fig. 2.—This stylish gown has a jacket basque 
of plain-faced cloth of a Gobelin blue shade, with 
skirt and drapery of tweed of mixed colors—blue, 
brown, and cream. The basque has a pointed 
vest of cream white serge, with a revers collar, 
and pockets of the blue cloth. 
made of the material of the gown, the mixed 
tweed covering the crown, and the brim being of 
plain cloth, High loops and quills for trimming. 
Fig. 3.—This costume of navy blue cloth has 
for its out-door wrap a coat of fine corkscrew 
cloth, with fronts cut to roll low like those of a 
man’s dress-coat, and opening over a vest of 
white cloth braided with gold. The collar of the 
coat is faced with black silk serge; the vest collar 
is white and gold. Gilt buttons fasten the vest, 
lasting or braid buttons are set each side of the 
coat near the waist. Stitched cuffs and braid 
buttons are on the sleeves. The middle seam of 
the back is lapped; two braid buttons define the 
waist line in the back. Cloth round hat with 
brim covered with velvet, loops of cloth with 
quills in front held by a smail square windmill 
bow 
Fig. 4.—This graceful gown is of ladies’ cloth 
of the dull red shade called acajou, or mahogany 
The bodice has a vest prettily braided with mixed 
braid partly of acajou-color and partly old silver, 
The drapery is long, and represents a single skirt 
caught up with an old silver ornament; silver 
clasps are on the bodice. 


is 


form square sleeves. 


The close hat is 





Low turban of eloth, 
with velvet brim, close on the sides, and eut away 
in front to show looped trimming 





FAIR PAY. 
F jate years the “three F's” have plaved an 
( ) important part in the political agitations of 
Ireland, and the campaign motto of “ Fair Rent, 
Free Sale, and Fixity of Tenure” crystallized to 
some purpose the scattered energies of masses 
of Irishmen. Why should not we women try a 
rally ery, provided always we utter it in the lady- 
like way claimed by men to be the most eftica- 
cious manner of securing justice, and how would 
it do, for euphony’s sake, to make our three F's 
“Fair Play, Fair Pay, and a Fair Field,” any of 
which could be transposed into justice, said to be 
**God’s merey” ? 
Certainly fair pay is coming rapidly to he a 
question of what we might call “y 











practical poli- 
ties,” as the following incident from across the 
water seems to show : 

“The Position of Female Compositors” was the 
subject set for discussion during one of the morn- 
ing sessions of a conference of printers held in 
London recently under the auspices of the Lon- 
don Society of Compositors—a long-established, 
intelligent, and strong trade organization. 

The formal action of such a body has interest 
for those who watch the signs of the times, and 
especially for those who garner the straws that 
seem to indicate the strength and direction of 
social and economie currents, and their probable 
The 
stand taken by this representative trade society 
in the following resolution placed on record the 
principle which these British workmen think 
should regulate the dealings of the artisan world 
with women: 

Resolved, That while strongly of opinion that 
women are not physically capable of performing 
the duties of a compositor, this conference ree- 
ommends their admission to membership of the 
various typographical unions upon the same con- 
ditions as journeymen, provided always the fe- 
males are paid strictly in accordance with scale.” 

The wording of this decision may not be gra- 
cious, but it is just, and at present what women 
who work and women who do not work need and 
should desire above all else is justice. Too much 
sentimental philanthropic effort in the cause of 
women ignores this salient principle, which must 
underlie all permanent reform and happily 
changed social and industrial relations, 

The inability to appreciate the right of the 
woman wage-earner to equal pay with the man, 
for the same kind :ind amount of work, is at the 
root of much past ineffective agitation. Edu- 
cated, financially independent women themseives 
greatly assist this public sentiment. The same 
hand which lavishly contributes cold food and 
warm flannels, and pays a month's rent for Wid- 
ow Brown’s family, will hesitate about insisting 


| 


effect on woman’s work and woman’s pay. 





upon fair wages for that very same widow when 
she is hired as office-cleaner or home char-woman. 
The fine lady who willingly pays her butler and | 
her footman high wages haggles about the hourly 
remuneration for the trained woman who comes 
to teach her little daughter. To tell the truth, 
we women are so accustomed to hear that women 
cannot — therefore must not — earn as much as 
men, that we are slow to move up to the posi- 
tion that demands, “ Why not?” 

Certainly one reason for the great increase in 


the number of women employed in trades and of- 
fices within the past twenty-five years is that they 
are cheaper than correspondingly skilful men. 
Now women have been too eager and too grateful 
for the needed and coveted employment to quar- 
rel about the price; but as their position in the 
industrial world is becoming assured, they or their 
advocates dare to claim their just dues, Like all 
novel, or troublesome, or inconvenient claims on 
society’s exchequer, the first answer is a denial 
of the petition. Both employer and male fellow- 
worker liave curtly refused to consider a woman’s 
right to full pay for her labor, and have generally 
been able to persist in the refusal; for women 
workers have either had too many mouths to feed 
for them to afford to “ strike” against their scanty 
rations, or else have been only partially dependent 
on their work for support, and therefore too self- 
ish to risk the loss of their unjustly low—but for 
their wants sufficient—pay. Fortunately, however, 
there seems to be an unwritten law which decrees 
that injustice shall react both on those who im- 
pose it and on those who connive at its imposi- 
tion, and the resolution of the London Society of 
Compositors which we have quoted above shows 
that the sense of stern justice of nature has at 
last penetrated the minds of some at least of the 
world’s workers. 


Skilful artisans are beginning 
to suffer from the number of underpaid women 
who swell the army of their competitors, hitherto 
reckoned with as though only composed of un- 
derpaid men, They are therefore—these upper- 
class workers—beginning to feel that women 
workers must be judged by the same standard 
as men, be equally rewarded, it may be equally 
tyrannized over by the laws of trade societies ; 
but every gain brings with it a loss of some kind, 
and while it is possible that in the future many 
women will suffer from the brutal selfishness of 
trade organizations, they will be relieved from 
the greater and more wide-spread injustices of 
social custom and prejudices against them as 
The gain will be greater than the 
loss, on the whole, and it will continue to be a 
matter for rejoicing whenever trades-unions or 
individual employers adopt the principle contain- 
ed in the resolution of the English printers—fair 
pay for both sexes , indeed, no discrimination on 
account of sex on the pay-roll. 

Then skill and deftness and exactness and en- 
durance will bear their fruits, and physical weak- 
ness and nervousness and awkwardness will still 
handicap the ordinary woman, but in addition to 
nature’s burden she will not have to bear the 
brunt of man’s heavy-handedness and unmanly 
selfishness, CATHERINE BaLpwin, 


wage-earners, 





PUNCH AND JUDY ON THE 
SANDS. 
See illustration on double page. 


i i “Puneh and Judy show” is one of the 
British institutions which never fails to at- 
tract. The shrill “ Roo-too-too” of the hero is 
heard in the quiet side streets of London, on Ep- 
som Downs, and on the sands of Margate or East- 
bourne. Charles Lamb deseribes Punch as a 
combination of Richard IHL and Don Juan, but 
with this strange difference, that while poetical 
justice disposes of the latter two with most dra- 
matic effects, the hardened reprobate named 
Punch defies successfully all laws, human and 
divine, he beats his wife, hangs the hangman, 
and finally kills the devil himself. Whatever 
may be thought of the morals of this traditional 
drama, its popularity is unquestioned, “age does 
not wither it, nor custom stale” its attractions, 
The origin of the entertainment has given rise to 
numerous discussions , some learned pundits de- 
rive it from the old medieval mysteries, the ma- 
jority assign Naples as its birthplace, and no 
doubt Punch owes his modern fame to the trav- 
elling artists of that most Greek of cities. Still, 
as there is a full-blown “Punch and Judy” in 
Turkey which delights the orthodox Mussulman 
of Stamboul, and traces of similar performances 
are found elsewhere, we may safely say that Punch 
is a gentleman of an ancient house, and his pedi- 
gree is lost in the mists of antiquity. Young and 
old in Europe alike enjoy the show, and laugh 
convulsively at the consummate villany of Mr. 
Punch, whose fertility of resource and reckless 
good-humor awake the sympathies of the best of 
us. The most wonderful thing about the show 
is the simplicity of the means used to present the 
drama. The dog Toby and one pair of hands are 
all the performers, a few pasteboard masks of 
traditional design, a curtain and a box, are all 
that are required for the theatrical part, while 
the orchestra 1s a player on the pandean pipes 
and dram, The artists travel through the green 
lanes and smooth highways of England from fair 
to fair, like the immortal Short and Codlin in 
The Old Curiosity Shop, and of course in sum- 
mer do not neglect such gold mines as the sea- 
side resorts. As a rule, we make bold to say, 
sea-side resorts are intensely dull; there is no- 
thing to be done, and looking on an expanse of 
sand rather palls after a day or two; till even- 
ing, indeed, ennui reigns supreme. 





The despised 
Punch and Judy, the vulgar minstrels, the street 
acrobats, are welcome diversions, and the highly 
respectable folk who in town denounce the per- 
formers as worthless vagrants gladly fee them by 
the Of the English watering-places, 
those on the coast of Kent and Sussex are the 
most frequented, owing to their nearness to Lon- 
don, and to some extent to the beauty of the 
country to the rear of them. There is not in 
England, however, anything like our Newport or 
the French Trouville, for the leaders of society 
in Britain do not love to congregate in summer 
resorts, Which are rather regarded as unfashion- 
able. The amusements of such gatherings are 
the same all the world over—bathing, boating, 
and flirting, digging in the sand, gathering shells, 
and generally killing time. 


sea-side, 











PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ocr Own Corresponpent. | 


URING this intermediate season, when the 

modistes are in a ferment of preparation 
for the impending winter, an adequate descrip 
tion of the toilette can be summed up in two 
words—individual fancy. The greatest freedom 
prevails both as to materials and the styles of 
garments. For instance, among the 
which will be worn to the end of September are 
Turkey red cottons trimmed with lace or colored 
embroidery, large-flowered Oriental-looking fur- 
niture stuffs, foulards of all kinds and colors, 
and, above all, the white and cream woollens 
ranging from thin barége and veiling tissues to 
the thicker flannels and serges. 

For travelling and short excursions there is : 
preference for steel gray alpaca, usually mac 
with a skirt pleated all around and a jacket of 
the same opening on a vest of écru or mastic 
piqué; the vest is epen at the throat, and a linen 
cambrice chemisette with printed figures is worn 
inside; the color in the linen is matched in the 
cravat and the trimming of the hat. For long 
journeys a gauze veil of the same color is pro- 
vided, either twined about the hat or fastened to 
the back of it, and can be variously employed to 
veil the face, protect the neck, or spread scarf 
fashion to drape the bust. A collar that is worn 
with most of the toilettes mentioned above con- 
sists of a straight gauze band of the depth of a 
high standing collar, on which are set three nar 
row ribbons of a color to match the other toilette 
accessories, separated by a space of the same 
width as the ribbon. 

Many open jackets or jacket corsages are worn 
with a very wide sash of moiré ribbon in folds 
encircling the waist underneath; the opening of 
the jacket displays the sash, which suggests 
rather than defines the waist. 

For cool weather there are toilettes of limou- 
sine with a beige ground and very fine stripes 
in several colors, and white flannels with tine 
stripes of garnet or marine blue. The only trim- 
ming these thick stuffs have is three or five rows 
of stitching above the hem of the skirt. The 
jacket is of plain wool of the color in the stripes; 
it has a bouffant plastron of the skirt fabric, 
which is sometimes prolonged on one side in an 
end that is fastened underneath the waist and 
then allowed to drop down the side of the skirt, 
or in two ends which form short paniers on the 
hips and meet at the back to fall in a not very 
voluminous drapery. : 

When straw round hats are laid aside they 
will be replaced by round hats of soft felt in 
masculine shapes, the favorite colors for which 
will be nut brown in dark and light tints, mastic 
of all shades, café au /ait, and Suede. 


dresses 






Visiting toilettes for the country are always 
rather more florid than the toilettes worn for 
similar occasions in the city, This is exempli- 
fied in a costume I have recently seen, which had 
a skirt of ripe-cherry-colored silk, veiled with 
fish-net, which was embroidered with large che- 
nille flowers in several shades of seal brown; 
the polonaise over-skirt was shorter than the net 
skirt at the front, but extended almost to the 
bottom of it at the back; it was made of ripe- 
cherry cashmere; the front of the corsage was 
of net lined with silk like that of the skirt, and 
the sleeves were of cashmere on the under part, 
and of net lined with silk on the outer. The hat 
was of ficelle-colored felt with cherry plush. 

The preference for white which was so marked 
during the summer continues still to make itself 
felt in various ways as the season advances. Thus 
among the thick stuffs for autumn there are dark- 
colored wollens with fine white stripes, both raised 
and flat. These white stripes are seen on car- 
melite, which is a russet brown, and on prune, 
seal, and navy blue. The stripes are taken per- 
pendicular for the skirt and diagonal for the over 
skirt, entire costumes being made of the stuffs 
without any admixture of another material, unless 
it is a jacket of plain cloth of the same color, 
which may open on a corsage in which the stripes 
are horizontal. Just at this moment some few 
attempts are being made in the direction, not of 
suppressing, but still of subduing, the tournure. 
This is an annual occurrence at this period, when 
each year the prediction is made that the bustle 
will disappear, and every year to the present the 
prediction has been belied by the facts. By dint 
of persistently predicting, its actual abolition may 
perhaps be brought about in the course of time, 
buat I do not believe that it will be this year. Re- 
peated attempts, too, are being made to popularize 
“ Greek” over-skirts ; these are open at the sides 
and front, and fall everywhere, at the back also, 
in straight soft folds, though at the back the folds 
still curve outward ; with this “ Greek” over-skirt 
the corsage is pleated on the shoulders and pleat- 
ed again at the waist, where it is encircled by a 
belt fastened with a buckle. The number of 
belted corsages increases steadily. 

I have mentioned in a former letter how much 
braiding will be used on autumn and winter cos- 
tumes. Another way in which braiding is sue- 
cessfully used is on bands of nut brown cloth of 
various widths, dark and light; the cloth bands 
are braided in some rich design with metallic 
soutache—steel, copper, gold, or silver—or some- 
times with the four metals in combination; the 
braiding is very heavy, almost covering the cloth 
These bands are best employed on cloth of a kin- 
dred color, on chestnut, wood, or seal brown and 
their numerous shades ; they are pretty, too, on 
moss-colored wool; on the other dark colors— 
prune, blue, or garnet—the contrast is too great 
and the effect inharmonious. 

The wood, bronze, and tawny tints are those 
most in favor for autumn, and after these the 
checks and plaids. The latter are frequently 
used for entire dresses, without an admixture of 
a second fabric, unless it is in such small acces- 
sories as the collar, cuffs, and revera or vest, 
which may be of velvet of the most prominent 
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color in the plaid. The skirt is pleated in loose 
pleats, held only at the waist; the corsage is very 
long-waisted, and sometimes has a buckled belt 
to match the other trimming: the are 
narrow at the top, and have a wristband at the 
lower end; the collar is straight and high. <A 
combination dress of « plaid and plain fabric has 
sometimes wide | 


sieeves 





leats of both materials showing 
by tarns in the skirt, with plaid breadths very 
slightly draped on the The 
plaid, with plain sleeves, and # plastron and col 
lar of the plain fabric 

A pretty autumn toilette is of seal brown li 


back corsage is 


mousine with fine stripes of several vivid colors 
The skirt is plain, quite ample, gathered at the 
top, with most of the fulness massed at the back 
The jacket corsage has a Charles X. revers collar 
spreading on each side of a vest of the same col 
or as the dress ground, braided with multicolored 
soutache in which the colors of the stripes ar 


reproduced ; the cuffs are also braided 

Jersey cloth has become a standard fabrie, and 
besides being used for corsages of all varieties of 
g manufactured inte 
petticoats for next winter, which are at once light 
and warm. are 
with embroidery, the lower e 
and worked with silk and surmounted by a 


shape and style, is now bei 


Some of them made elaborate 





» being scalloped 
bear 
der of silk embroidery. 

As winter approaches, jewels and precious stones 
assume more importance. For some time past it 
has been the custom to have necklaces, pendants, 
and bracelets in single pieces, and not in sets as 
formerly, thus permitting of more variety in theit 
employment. Quantities of hair-pins are being 
made by the jewellers, in which the possessors of 
brilliants have their own stones mounted accord 
ing to individual preference. They 
great numbers in the hair, disposed apparently 
at hap-hazard, and as the settings are barely per 
ceptible, create the illusion that the hair is strewn 
with diamonds : the effect is much more charm 
ing than that of the old-time diadem If 
aigrette is worn in the hair, some single jewels 
are added to it. EMMELINE RayMoND 
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AN UNDESIRABLE HABIT. 


HABIT very common with a number of out 
JA thoughtless young ladies, who do a great 
many things quietly which they would not like to 
have known of at home—a habit deserving of the 


strongest condemnation—is that of promiscuous 
cor respondence with gentlemen, whether the ven 
tlemen be married or single The young ladies 
who find pleasure in this habit use their pens on 
any pretext that turns up, and sometimes on no 
pretext at all. that this 
does not come less under the head of an unde 
sirable habit than a sin; 


We are not really sure 


for there is an indelicacy 
about it quite amounting to immo 





which 
no girl who respects herself or who desires the 


aty, of 


respect ol others will be guilty. 

These young letter-writers, however, generally 
get.a fit reward for their thoughtlessness or their 
culpability in the end. For if their corre spond 
ent is a man of systematic habits, their letters 
are docketed and ticketed, and his clerks have as 
much of a laugh over them as they wish; and if 
he is not a systematic man, then those letters are 


at the mercy of any and every one who chooses 


to waste time in reading them. And if their 
correspondent is a married man, then his po 
session of their letters, even of the most trivial 


kind, places the writers at a disadvantage 
Sooner or later, too, in that case, the letters fall 
into the hands of his wife, who, long 


after the brief correspondence 


his wife; 


has been 


done 
with, usually remains mistress of the situation 
reads the folly or the wickedness with clear eyes 
and holds the writer not only in contempt, but 
in her power. No young girl can be sure that 
her correspondent is not merely amusing him 


self with her; and it is often the case that 
her letters are unwelcome and a nuisance, and 
he does not check them and does reply to 


them, not from interest in her, but mere manly 
chivalry. And when the writer has recovered 
from her folly, or forgotten about her idleness, 
there is the letter, in all probability still extant, in 
the possession of somebody, she knows not whom, 
ready to rise, like an awful betraying ghost, after 
she herself has possibly undergone a 
that will make burn, branded with 
shame, should the letter ever chance to cor 

front her, or perhaps even the memory of it 
Her motive may have been all innocence at the 
time, but it is left forever under doubt ; and in 
fact, except in the baldest business affair, there 


‘ h inge 


her face 


can be no excuse, and therefore no innocence, in 
the matter of a young girl’s writing letters to any 
man not her personal relative or guardian ; 
about most of these letters there is an unmaid 
enliness almost amounting to indecency, and in 
the end her correspondent himself never thinks 
other than lightly of her on account of them 


for 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Caronina Pu.tav.—Boil a piece of corned pork weigh 
ing from five to six pounds. When cooked tender, 
take it out of the pot and setit aside. Wash a pint of 
rice and boil it in the water from which the pork has 
just been removed, after thoroughly skimming off the 
grease that will rise to its surface. When the rice is 
nearly done, warm the pork and place it in the centre 
of a flat china meat dish. As soon as the rice is done, 
heap it all around the pork, and serve hot. 

sannara.—Take one and a half onnces of gelatir 
Soak this in a pint of cold water, and then set it over 


a slow fire until it becomes perfectly dissolved. Mear 
while beat well the yolks of six eggs with three-quar 
ters of a pound of sugar, and add to them two quarts 
of milk. Mix the gelatine with this cnstard, and let 


ill boil together for a few minutes, until quite thic! 


Flavor with anything you like. When lakewarm, pont 
into blane-mange moulds, and when set, turn out in 
glass dishes, and eat with whipped sylabab. 

Kisses Seat the whites of four eggs toa firm froth, 


and stir among them one pound of powdered and sift 
ed sugar. Flavor with lemon juice or rose-water, and 
continne to beat until very light. Have ready a sheet 
of wet paper on a flat baking tin, drop the icing on in 
round or spoon-shaped forms, and hake in a slow ovem 
until the kisses are lightly browned. 
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MIGNON’S HUSBAND.* 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
Avruor or “ Booties’ Bauy,” “ Mignon’s Sroret,” 


*Cavacry Lire,” * Pivok,” kre, 
CHAPTER XI. 
“ MIGNON—TISS—JACK !”” 
“A truer, nobler, trustier heart, 
More loving or more loyal, never beat 
Withiu a human breast.”—Byron. 
“An unlesson’d girl, unschool'd, unpractis’d; 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn; happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn; 
Happiest of all is, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed.” 
—Merchant of Venice. 
: \ IGNON,” said little Madge, in a tone of 

4 positive assertion, “‘tiss—Jack!” and 
finding that Lucy had nothing to sav about it, 
repeated it again and again and again, until it 
passed into a kind of chant— 

*“Mignon—tiss—Jack ! 
Tiss—Jack—tiss—Jack ! 
TISS—J ACK !” 

Like all very little children, she was inordinate- 
ly proud of having acquired a new phrase, and 
said it over and over, until it became singsong, 
and the childish brain a trifle mixed. She said 
it, too, until Lucey was nearly mad, 

At firsi the words had set his heart beating vio- 
lently, as hearts do throb and flutter at bad news; 
then it calmed down to a dull, dead aching, and 
the black blankness of utter despair settled down 
upon him and took complete possession of him. 

Mechanically he took off the lid of the bonbon 
box when the child demanded, “Wamp more 
sweets now”; and as mechanically opened the 
door, and then that of the library, when she by- 
and-by issued another imperious command : 

“Mat wamp mum-ma now ; Mat wamp tea.” 

But when he had seen the little mite safely into 
the hall, where he could hear, by Mrs. Bootles’ 
soft laugh, the mistress of the house was sitting, 
he went back into his friend’s little den, and shut 
himself in with his new trouble alone. 

It had fallen at last—the blow which he had 
been dreading so many weary, weary days. It 
was all over; Mignon had passed out of his life, 
and he would be nothing more to her now than 
“a sort of father.” 

It was natural enough. St. John Stanley was 
young, rich, well-born, a handsome lad, and a good 
lad too, in his way, with a taking manner, even if 
he had the devil’s own temper behind those blaz- 
ing black eyes of his. It was natural enough ; 
for he was young, and Lucy felt so old—so old ! 

He filled his pipe again as mechanically as he 
had taken the lid off Madge’s goody box ; he even 
lighted it, and began to smoke furiously, But it 
did not last; after a few minutes the red glow 
waxed duller and duller, and presently it went 
out altogether. 

Still he sat there staring into the fire, just for 
all the world as Bootles had sat twelve years be- 
fore, when Miss Grace had said positively that 
she could not marry him. 

But it was very different in reality. Captain 
Ferrers had known that the woman he loved cared 
for him; he had seen it in every look and gesture, 
heard it in every word that fell from her lips. 
Lucey had no such consolation; on the contrary, 
the little child’s innocent words had sounded in 
his ears like the death-knell of all his hopes, the 
death-knell of his love. Mignon had given her- 
self to his rival; and here Lucy laughed aloud 
at the idea of young Darkey, with his few months 
of service, standing in such a relation to him. 
Well, well, as he had said not long ago to Boo- 
tles, the old order changes: “The king is dead ; 
long live the king !” 

He sat there, holding his neglected pipe be- 
tween his fingers, for a long time ; the blazing fire 
became one bright red heart, then grew dull, and 
slipping down in the grate, became no more than 
a handful of live cinders. Still he sat on, until 
by-and-by the door burst open, and handsome 
Pearl appeared upon the threshold. 

“Oh, Major Lucy,” she began, “ mother wants 
to know if you have finished your letters.” 

“Yes, Pearl, I have finished,” he said, quietly. 

“Then won’t you come to tea? Mother has 
just had a fresh lot in—and some fresh muffins. 
Do, Major Luey.” 

He roused himself at once. “I will come. I 
believe I was half asleep,” he answered. 

The Ferrers children were one and all exceed- 
ingly fond of him, though they had never been 
on the same footing of absolute familiarity with 
him as Mignon had been; but Pearl knew him 
well enough to slip her hand under his arm, and 
gabble on about her pony and some wonderful 
sharpness he had shown that afternoon, as they 
passed through the library to the hall. For the 
first time in his life Lucy was devoutly thankful 
that Mrs. Ferrers had never allowed her younger 
children to address him as “ Lal” ; for now that 
Mignon had abandoned the pleasant habit, it 
would have been unbearable to have it taken up 
by the five youngsters of the family. No, Mign- 
on had given it up of her own free-will, and no 
other should ever call him so, Of that he was 
determined. 

Mrs. Ferrers looked up with a smile as he drew 
near her table. “ Have you got through your let- 
ters?” she asked, in her pleasant and friendly 
tones. 

“Yes, thanks,” returned Lucy, smiling also. 
“ Terwrible bore lawyers’ letters are.” 

“There was only one,” remarked Pearl, in a 
very clear and distinct voice, “and it wasn’t a 
thick one at all.” 

“ But it took a lot of thinking out,” returned 
Lucy, promptly; for if he had broken his heart, 
he had not lost his wits, by any means. 
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Mrs. Ferrers laughed good-naturedly. “Pearl 
has yet to fathom the mysteries of lawyers’ let- 
ters,” she said, as she handed to Lucy the cup of 
tea which she had just poured out. 

“ Happy Pearl,” murmured Lucey, with his wis- 
est air. 

He looked round for Mignon then, and found 
her sitting in the middle of a group of gay young 
people who were chattering like a flock of mag- 
pies; but St. John Stanley was not one of them, 
nor was he in the hall at all. 

“ Waiting about to get hold of Bootles and get 
everything settled,” said Lucy to himself. 

But if that was so, young Darkey was not able 
to carry out his design; for a few minutes later 
Bootles, followed by one or two other men, came 
in clad in pink, and clamoring loudly for tea, 
Lucy was one of the most generous men living ; 
there was not a shade of meanness in his char- 
acter; but it must be owned that he felt a cer- 
tain thrill of satisfaction that everything had not 
fallen out exactly as this young Alexander had 
planned. 

When Bootles had kissed his wife and had got 
his tea, he nudged Lucy, that he might attract his 
attention. 

“T say, old fellow,” he whispered, “the fair 
Jane’s time is getting short now, so she’s giving 
Landover a few crumbs of comfort to console 
him.” 

“I wish she'd give him the whole loaf,” replied 
Luey. 

“You ungrateful beggar!” laughed Bootles, 
with another nudge. 

“ Yes, | know, but I hate wrye bwread,” said 
Lucy, plaintively. 

Bootles positively roared. “ Well, I must put 
a stop to their billing and cooing,” be laughed, 
“ for Landover'’s got to dress in my room, and | 
shall take an extra long time to-night.” 

“ Pwray don’t!” cried Lucy, in alarm, “or at 
least Jet me clear out first. lt wants an age to 
dwressing-time yet, and—and—pwray let me clear 
out first ;” for during the last week or two, when 
Mr. Landover had been at the Court for any af- 
ternoon festivity, and was remaining for the even- 
ing, he had brought his things over and dressed 
there; and since the house had been so unusually 
full as it had been for several days past, he had 
dressed in Bootles’ dressing-room a little earlier 
than usual, 

In dread that if Mr. Landover was sent off to 
dress, Jane Carmine would certainly get hold of 
him and keep him talking to her for half an hour 
(an infliction which, just then, Lucy felt he simply 
could not stand), Lucy went off to his own room 
long before the dressing-bell rang. Up to that 
time young Darkey had not appeared, and Lucy 
wondered if he had rushed off to the nearest town 
to buy an engagement ring or some offering of 
that kind. 

He stopped every now and then to think how 
lovely Mignon had looked. How— But there, 
what was the good of thinking about her? He 
had loved her better than she had ever loved him, 
and he must learn to do without her, and the 
sooner the better. 

He wondered, though, whether she and Darkey 
would stay in the Scarlet Lancers now. If they 
did, it was very certain that he would have to go. 
His self-possession was one of his best gifts; it 
was out of the common good, better than most 
men’s, but it was not equal to that. And he felt 
that it would be hard if he was driven out of his 
old regiment, even if it was by Mignon. 

He did not dawdle about his room after he was 
dressed, but went down, as usual, by way of the 
little stair leading to Bootles’ den. Strangely 
enough, Jane Carmine had never discovered the 
secret of that stair—perhaps because very few 
guests at the Court were made free of the den. 
True, she had once or twice been down early and 
had captured him in the drawing-room; but then 
Lucy had conceived the idea of putting in the few 
minutes in the den itself, and Jane, having 
watched and waited about in vain, was fairly bam- 
boozled, 

This evening Lucy believed that he was much 
earlier than he was; but he went down as soon as 
he was ready, for one reason because he was rest- 
less, and could not stay quietly anywhere. He 
reached the den in safety, and to his surprise, 
when he pushed the door open, found Mignon sit- 
ting at the table, an open letter before her, and 
resting her head upon her hand, 

She was still in her day dress, and when she 
looked up he saw that there were tears upon her 
cheeks. 

“T—I—beg your pardon, Mignon,” he said, 
rather awkwardly, and preparing to retreat; “1 
did not know any one was here.” 

But Mignon sprang hastily to her feet. 

“Why need you run away because / am here, 
Lal?” she said, in a tone of deep reproach, “ Any 
one would think I was a leper.” 

Something in her tone, something in her face, 
all at once made Lucy draw nearer to her, hope 
springing high once more, and such a wild joy 
throbbing in his heart that he could hardly force 
himself to speak ; but all the same he did man- 
age to speak, and to the point. 

“ Mignon,” he said, breathlessly, “ what do you 
mean? Is it twrue what little Madge told me this 
afternoon—that you and young Darkey are—” he 
had been about to say “ engaged,” but Mignon 
cast a glance of such unmitigated scorn and con- 
tempt upon him that the word literally froze upon 
his lips; and then she hid her face upon her 
hands and broke into a storm of passionate sobs 
and tears, in the midst of which a solemn foot- 
man, all plush and powder, opened the door gen- 
tly, and said, in a perfectly unmoved voice, as if 
violent storms of weeping were the most every- 
day occurrences possible, “ Dinner is served, sir, 
and Mrs. Ferrers wished me to say that all the 
company is assembled.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Lucy, catching up a 
pencil and paper, and scrawling upon it: 

“ Something has upset Mignon ; she can’t come 








to dinner. [ll stop with her. Don’r say a word 
to a soul; I'll slip in presently.” 

He twice scored a line under the word “ don’t,” 
and twisting the note up, told the servant to hand 
it to Mrs. Ferrers without making any more dis- 
play of it than was possible ; and then, when the 
fellow had departed, he turned back to Mignon 
and laid his hand upon her shoulder. 

“What does it all mean, my sweetheart ?”” he 
asked, tenderly. ‘ What is all this that has come 
between us lately—you and me, who used to be so 
much to one another ?” 

“It’s being grown up,” Mignon broke out. “TI 
hate being grown up. I hate it! You've never 
been the same to me since, and—and people say 
things now they wouldn't have dared to say when 
I was little; even that Darkey says—” and here 
her sobs choked her once more. 

“What has he been saying?” demanded Lucy, 
peremptorily. 

“He says he'll blow his brains out if I won't 
promise to marry him—him /” she repeated, with 
withering contempt. 

It must be admitted that at this point Luey 
went off into fits of laughter; ay, serene and 
quiet Luey laughed whtil the-tears rolled down 
his cheeks, 

As for Mignon, she sat wp-and-regarded him 
with solemn and reproachfal eves, “I can’t see 
anything to laugh at,” she said, with dignity. 

“My sweetheart,” said. Luey, smiling»still, “it 
is good to langh sometimes; I have not laughed 
for weeks, .Don’t say that you hate to be gwrown 
up; it is lovely to. be gwrown up, if evewrything 
elsé goes.all wright.” 

“ But everything has gone wrong,” cried Mign- 
on, her eyes filling with tears once more. 

“But, sweetheart, evewrything will go wright 
if only you will tell me one thing,” he cried; “if 
only you will tell me that you think ‘you-are 
quite old enough to be marwried now,” 

“To Darkey !” exclaimed Mignon, 

Luey caught her in his arms—‘ No, not to Dar- 
key, my sweetheart; but if you think. your old 
Lal is not too old, and teo fatherly, and—” And 
then — well, to be candid, I don’t know how it 
was, but Mignon gave a smothered little cry, and 
in its birth young Darkey’s chance died. 





CHAPTER XIL 
MIGNON’S HUSBAND, 


“Very fair—in the glory of her youth ; 

Golden-haired and perfect-featured ; sunshine from 
her face: 

On her lips a strength of purpose; in her eyesa 
depth of trath ; 

Nothing mean and nothing selfish in her’ noble 
heart— 

Womanhood her grandeur ; her simplicity is grace.” 

—Howirr. 


For the space of half an hour—one of those 
delicious golden hours which come to us now 
and again during the course of life’s fitful fever 
—Lucy and his sweetheart sat together in Boo- 
tles’ dingy little den telling their love ; then Luey 
remembered that Mignon had eaten very little 
lunch that day, and also that she must show in 
the drawing-room awhile later. 

“You must go to dwress, my darling,” he said ; 
“T will get hold of one of the servants and send 
some dinner up to your wroom. And Mrs. Boo- 
tles will be uneasy; she thinks you are ill all this 
time. But first tell’ me—how came little Madge 
to tell me such a tale of you ?” 

‘* What did she tell you? Why, Lal dear, that 
mite is not capable of telling you anything,” 
Mignon cried. 

* Oh, but she is; she told me solemnly, and with 
evident understanding, ‘ Mignon tiss Jack!” 

Mignon laughed out loud; such a gay and joy- 
ous peal of mirth as had not passed her lips since 
she had come home from “that horrid French 
school, which had utterly spoiled her.” “Oh, 
what a joke!” Fancy, in the short space of half 
an hour, the very sentence which had caused Lucy 
the most intense agony had come to be “a joke” ! 
That is the world all over. “It is Madge’s last 
long sentence. Mary, you know, is the under- 
nurse, and Mary is spoons with one of the keep- 
ers, who is called ‘Jack.’ A day or two ago she 
must have seen Mary and Jack—er—spooning, 
you know, for she has’ been saying, ‘ Maimie tiss 
Jack’ all day long. I dare say she got a little 
mixed when she gave you my name instead of 
Mary’s; but—but—it wasn’t J, Lal, I give -you 
my word for that.” 

“He saw her safely up the little stair, and then 
went off to find a friendly servant who would send 
up some sort of dinner to Miss Ferrers’ room; 
and having done this, he quietly went into the 
dining-room and slipped into a vacant place be- 
side Mrs. Ferrers, regardless of the fact that Jane 
Carmine was on the other side of it. 

Mrs. Ferrers looked up anxiously. “ What is 
wrong with the child?” she whispered; then 
caught the expression of blissful happiness upon 
his face, and said, “ Major Lucy—Cecil—what is 
it?” 

“Nothing; I'll tell you afterward, Mignon is 
all wright now. She has gone up to dwress, and 
I told one of the men to send some dinner up to 
her. That was wright, wasn’t it?” 

“Quite right. Your note made me so uneasy, 
but I didn’t say a word to any one.” 

“Thanks, many, for that,” murmured Lucy, 
gratefully. 

Her attention was called away then, and Lucy 
devoted his to his dinner, turning, however, very 
gallantly to Jane Carmine when she addressed 
him in her meekest, most feminine, and plaintive 
voice. 

“Has anything happened to Mignon, Major 
Lucy ?” she asked, with an air of extreme anxiety. 

“She was prevented from coming to dinner, 
that was all, Miss Jane,” he answered, leaning 
back in his chair, and looking at her with eyes so 
filled with love that poor Jane was fairly dazzled. 

Young Darkey noticed the alteration in the 








Major’s manner too, and knew, poor lad, by the 
quick, true instinct of love, that an explanation 
had taken place, that the Major had won the day, 
and that all hope for him was over. He was a 
brave lad, although he had made that foolish 
threat to Mignon about blowing his brains out; 
and he did not wait to learn the worst in the or- 
dinary way. As soon as the ladies had left the 
room, he swaggered round the table and took a 
chair next to the Major. 

“Have you anything to tell me, Major?” he 
asked, bluntly, 

Lucy looked at him, wishing to spare him pain 
and break it gently. 

“Ts it all up ?” he asked, huskily. 

“Tm afwraid so, Darkey,” said Lucy, simply. 

He sat perfectly still for a moment, as if the 
verdict was too much for him. “ I’m off to-night, 
Major; do you mind saying ‘ good-by’ to Ferrers 
and his wife—and—and Mignon ?”’ 

“You'll do nothing wrash ?” asked Luey. 

“Oh no; whatever I am, I’m not a coward. 
But I shall get out of the Scarlet Lancers as soon 
as [ ean.” 

“Tm awfully sorwry for you, dear lad,” mur- 
mured Lucey, pitifully, 

“Yes; it was no use—I knew it all along; but 
you gave mea fair chance, Major, and [’ll not for- 
get it. Good-by.” 

He disappeared then, and Luey went up to Boo- 
tles’ end of the table, the men having already be- 
gun to move toward the hall, for they seldom 
sat more than.ten minutes: after the flight of the 
ladiés, 

“ Bootles,” he said, “come into the den with 
me before you go into the dwrawing-room ; I’ve 
got something to tell you.” 

“ All right, old chap,” Bootles answered ; “I'll 
come now.” 

But when they reached the den he turned round 
and gripped hold of his old friend’s hand—gvipped 
it hard, 

“You needn't tell me, old fellow, for I know,” 
he said, gladly—* one glance at your face told me 
what had happened, 1 needn't tell you that I’m 
glad, Lucy; you know it has always been the wish 
of my heart. God bless you, old fellow! The child 
chose a treasure when she chose you.” 

* * * * * = * 





An hour later Geoffrey Landover and Jane 
Carmine sat on the old sofa in the narrow pas- 
sage leading to the gun-room. 

“LT had no idea,” Mr. Landover was saving, 
“that Lucy was thinking about Ferrers’: little 
daughter.” 

“Oh, Z had,” said Jane, with a little air of be- 
ing behind the scenes and knowing all about it; 
“but then, of course, it was a secret, and I couldn't 
say anything about it.” 

** No, of course not—of course not. Well, I wish 
them joy, every joy; only wish I was going to 
follow his example; but—but what. lady would 
look at a great hulking clod like me?” and he 
really believed what he said. 

“T don’t see why she shouldn’t,” murmured 
Jane, coquettishly. She was determined that 
Mignon, although she had won Major Lucey, should 
not crow over her as an engaged young lady. 

Mr. Landover edged a trifle nearer, making the 
old lounge groan and creak beneath his substan- 
tial weight. 

“Jane,” he began, desperately, “I’m a plain 
man, I know, but I’m very well off, and I’ve got 
the finest place in the county—this ain’t a patch 
upon it—and you might do just as you like in ev- 
ery way—trample me in the dirt under your feet 
if you like, and have a new frock every day in 
the year, Oh, Jane, only say you will—by Jove, 
you'll make me the proudest and happiest fellow 
in England !” 

“ There’s only one thing,” sighed Jane, with a 
demure smile and a downcast, look. 

“ Yes—and that ?” eagerly. 

“Well, I must say I should like my husband 
just to love me a little bit,” whispered Jane, very 
softly. 

And after a while they went back to the world 
troth -plighted! Oh, Jane Carmine! Jane Car- 
mine! that fancy of yours for Major Luey did 
wonders for you. Instead of leaving you to with- 
er on the virgin thorn, it transformed you into 





“A rose-bud set with little wilful thorns,” 


and between the two there is a difference as great 
as the poles are far asunder ! 

But somehow, try as le will, Major Luey can- 
not make his sweetheart Mignon see it in that 
light at all! 

“T don’t like Jane Carmine,” she always says ; 
“and Jane Carmine hates me ;” and Lucy knows 
perfectly well that Mignon is right. 

THE END. 


MAJOR AND MINOR.* 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avutuor or “Tuieiocy Hatt,” * Aprtan: Vea,” 
“Hears of Money,” “No New Tune,” eto. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIIL. 
“THE KING'S VETO,” 
HE manager of the Ambiguity Theatre had 
had a short but singularly lucrative career. 
He had never shrunk from costly experiments ; 
he had known how to bait his hook with the 


| novelty and variety which are so essential to the- 


atrical success, and he had always triumphantly 
landed his public. It was therefore safe to pre- 
dict that a first night at the Ambiguity would be 
well attended ; and indeed when Brian, who ar- 
rived rather late on the evening announced as 
“destined to mark the dawn of a new epoch in 
the annals of dramatic representation,” reached 
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the pretty little playhouse, he found it thronged 
from floor to roof. Boxes, stalls, pit, and gallery 
were alike as full as they could hold; in various 
parts of the house he noticed friendly and famil- 
iar faces; almost immediately opposite to him 
sat Beatrice, who favored him with a smiling 
signal of recognition. Miss Joy was beside her; 
behind them were Gilbert and Stapleford ; and 
in the background could be discerned the gloomy 
countenance of Sir Joseph Huntley. 

It was from the back of a stage-box, oceupied 
by Phipps and sundry other friends, that the 
young composer took this survey of his judges. 
Phipps, who had hurried off to the theatre im- 
mediately after a dinner for which he had had 
little appetite, and who was looking pale and 
nervous, hailed him, as usual, with a mixture of 
admiration and remonstrance. 

“ Never saw such a fellow in all my born days! 
Drops in casually at the last moment, as if he 
had happened to remember that there was a new 
play on, and thonght perhaps it might amuse him 
to have a look at it. Not particularly keen about 
being there for the overture, you know; has 
heard it already, in fact. Well, P’'m not blood- 
thirsty, and as a general thing I shouldn't care 
to attend an execution; but I should like to see 
you hung, Segrave—I should really. It would be 
a sort of apotheosis of the self-satisfied man, 
total indifference to the words or ways of the rest 
of creation raised to its highest expression.” 

Brian did not think it worth while to explain 
how very little self-satisfaction had to do with 
his calmness, or how far he was from being in- 
different to the words and wavs of some of his 
fellow-creatures. He seated himself close to the 
door, declining the front place offered to hin ; 
at the same moment the conductor of the orches- 
tra raised’his baton, and conversation was hushed. 
In truth, he himself was a little surprised that 
he should feel so cool, His senses were curiously 
numb; it seemed to him that this evening was 
the conclusion of a chapter in his life ; 
ed to get it over and see what was beyond, 


he want 
The 
chapter had been a fiaseo, and its finale, whatever 
that might be like, could not possibly mend it. 
Yet he had taken particular pains about this 
overture, feeling somewhat more of a personal 
interest in it than in any other portion of 
opeta, 


the 
For the overture, at any rate, Was a 1 his 
own; there was no flavor of Phipps about it, save 
such as was inseparable from the character of 
He listened to it 
phiegmatically enough, noticing only with a dull 
kind of satisfaction that the orchestra was doing 
him full justice; but when it came to an end, and 
there burst out from all quarters of the house a 


the whole CoM position, now 


sudden and spontaneous tumult of applause, his 
He was not such a 
stuic as he had imagined himself, after all. To 
hear another man cheered and clapped by an 


heart gave a great bound. 


audience some hundreds strong is the commonest 
thing in the world; there is nothing exciting 
about it, unless it reaches positively rapturous 
heights, and even then one’s excitement is apt to 
be tempered by doubts as to whether le has done 
But different 
whom this 
worth much or it may be 
it may be merited or un- 


anything to deserve it 
the him to 


addressed, 


very are 


selsations of uproar is 
It may be 
worth next to nothing ; 
merited; but few indeed are the mortals whose 
blood does not course wildly through their veins 
when for the first time the plaudits of an assem- 
blage of their fellowanen fall upon their ears. 
Readers of Brian Segrave’s history will not, sure- 
ly, be so cruel as to laugh if it must be recorded 
of him that his inward ejaculation, as the curtain 
rose upon the first scene of Zhe Aing’s Veto was, 
“T haven't lived altogether in vain, then.” 

The first act perhaps all 
first acts should be—to put the audience in good- 
humor and curiosity, It opened 
with the coronation of Conrad, King of Democra- 
tia, a ceremony which admitted of much magnifi- 
cenée of costume and scenery and gave occasion 
for the introduction of a stirring chorus. 
smart dialogue between the youthful monareh 
and his ministers upon the subject of their bill 
for a sweeping extension of the franchise had 
been turned to account by the author, who knew 
well that nothing delights the British play-goer 
more than « hit at contemporary statesmanship. 


was designed—as 


stimulate its 


Some 


His colleague and the prima donna scored de- 
cisively by a plaintive song in which the latter, 
as Phyllis, lamented the inferiority of birth which 
separated her from her royal lover, and the cur- 
tain fell upon the King’s resolve to exercise his 
right of veto, and the consternation of his respon- 
sible advisers, 

The fate of a piece—at all events its success 
—is seldom a matter of certainty before two- 
thirds of it have been performed; nevertheless, 
the very warm reception accorded to this first act 
was perhaps sufficient to justify Phipps in de- 
elaring that nothing but a miracle could prove 
fatal to The King’s Veto now. He was greatly 
elated, and generous withal in his elation, saving, 
“1 don’t know whether you could have done as 
well as this without me, Segrave; but P’'m quite 
sure that I could never have done as well with- 
out you,” 

And Brian, though no longer carried out of 
himself as he had been by that first tribute of 
applause, was yet able to respond in the manner 
expected of him with something like heartiness, 
and felt a good deal more fit than he had done 
an hour before, to face the necessary ordeal of 
visiting Miss Huntley's box. He found only 
Miss Joy and Sir Joseph with her, the other two 
men having gone ont to smoke; and when her 
companions had delivered themselves of some 
complimentary remarks, for which, it is to be 
feared, that they obtained but little gratitude, she 
made him take the chair directly behind her, tarn- 
ing round so as to face him. 

“Tam so very, very glad!” she exclaimed. “TI 
knew you would be victorious ; but I was a little 
bit frightened, all the same. Swine, yon know, 
dou’t appreciate pearls, and when I saw all this 














crowd, I couldn’t help being afraid that the swine 
must be in an alarming majority. I was quite 
wrong, though. Far be it from me to call them 
names, after their splendid behavior! I should 
like to shake hands with them all round !” 

“Oh, but it is too early to talk about victory 
yet,” objected Brian. ‘“ Besides, the glory, such 
as it is, belongs to Phipps. It is really his piece, 
not mine.” 

** What absurd nonsense! Mr. Phipps, indeed! 
A funny little man, who writes funny little plays, 
which, I grant you, are amusing enough in their 
funny little way, but which nobody out of a luna- 
tic asylum would ever dream of calling works of 
genius. Don’t you see that your music has tri- 
umphed in spite of him, not because of him? 
He was within an ace of making you ridiculous 
several times ; and if he had done that I would 
never have spoken to him again !”’ 

There was a delicate pink flush upon her 
cheeks; her clear eyes had an unusual light in 
them; she seemed to be sincere; and, after all, 
why should she not be? Brian had never doubt- 
ed that she liked him and wished him well, nor 
had her dethronement from that high pedestal 
upon which his imagination had placed her any- 
thing to do with the too flattering estimate whieh 
she had been pleased to form of his abilities. 
Her presence was sweet to him, and so was her 
praise, exaggerated though it might be. 

“Tam glad you like the music,” he said, sim- 
ply. 

“Of course I like it; nothing could be more 
charming. Only I don’t think vou must do this 
sort of thing again; it was all very well as a 
stepping-stone. I don’t set up to be a compe- 
tent critic, but from the first I have known that 
you have genius; even an ignoramus can discern 
genius.” She paused for a moment, and then 
asked, “Do you remember that evening, ever so 
long ago, when I slipped into St. Michael's, and 
you were playing the organ and never knew I 
was there?” 

“Yes,” he answered, sadly; “I remember it 
very well, and all that you said. Miss Joy was 
outside in the charch-yard, transferring a flaming 
sunset into water-colors. Afterward we met my 
poor old father.” 

“Yes, and you made him angry by talking 
Radicalism. Wasn't it then that I ventured to 
and your brother to Jacob and 
And was I so very far wrong, after all?” 

“*Ts he not rightly named Jacob? for he hath 
supplanted these two murmured 
Brian. He spoke involuntarily; but when he 
looked up and saw her eyes turned questioning- 
ly upon him, he colored a little. Perhaps, though, 
she did not understand his allusion, for she went 
on: 


compare vou 


Esau ? 


me times,’”’ 


“You see—vou see! And now you have em- 
braced Jacob, just as poor Esau did, and vou are 
content to be an outeast, and all is for the best 
in the best of possible worlds.” 

Then the curtain rese upon act the second, 
and she turned quickly to Brian, saying, ‘** Stay 
where you are; Jacob has found some friends 
on the other side of the house; he won’t come 
back while you keep possession of his place.” 

This was pleasant hearing for Brian. As- 
surediy she could not be in love with a man of 
whom she spoke in that tone, and there began 
to shine upon him the glimmer of a faint hope 
that he had misjudged her. The threadbare 
simile of the moth and the candle came into his 
mind and gave him comfort. There are women 
who attract men for the simple reason that they 
cannot help it; it is neither fair nor reasonable 
to treat attractiveness as a crime. “ Haven't I 
singed my own wings?” thought Brian; “and is 
she to blame for that?’ For to-night, at all 
events, he would try to forget what Sir Joseph 
had told him. If he had been worshipping a 
false goddess during so many months, it was a 
small matter that he should continue to worship 
her for a few hours. So he surrendered himself 
to the delight of sitting close to her, watehing 
the pleasure which she derived from his compo- 
sition, and of listening to the comments which 
she threw back to him from time to time over 
her shoulder. 

Now the music of the second act was in no 
way inferior to that of the first, nor was Beatrice 
sparing of her panegyrics upon it; yet, as the 
action of the piece advanced, it became evident 
that, in spite of her disparaging criticism upon 
Mr. Phipps, she was a good deal interested in his 
plot. The scene in which Phyllis was made to 
renounce the King, notwithstanding his protes- 
tations and reproaches, seemed to please her 
greatly. 

“Why, the man is as stupid and unjust as if 
he were a fact instead of a fiction!” she ex- 
claimed, And when the same astute maiden 
was represented as joining the Socialist plot for 
the assassination of her lever, intending all the 
time to save him by sacrificing her own life and 
that of his chief enemy, Miss Huntley abruptly 
shifted her chair, bringing herself almost face 
to face with Brian. ‘So that is your notion of 
a heroine!” said she, triumphantly. “ You ad- 
mit that she is justified in deceiving everybody, 
and even in compassing the death of a scoundrel. 
You admit that all is fair in love and in war.” 

“Oh no, I don’t,” answered Brian, laughing. 
“T decline to be responsible for Phipps’s moral- 
ity; and, indeed, I suspect that Miss Phyllis is 
only setting the deealogue at defiance because 
the play couldn’t be made to work upon any 
other terms.” 

Yet he could not help being glad to hear her 
making what sounded so very like an excuse for 
herself. If she had been guilty of deception, it 
was something that she should be persuaded of 
the integrity of her own motives. Not precisely 
in that way had he reasoned the night before ; 
but circumstances alter cases. He did not at 
the moment think it possible that she could be 
pleading love for Gilbert in extenuation of any 
treachery that she might have employed toward 
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Kitty Greenwood. Perhaps if he had been alone 
with her he would have ventured to ask her 
point-blank what her designs were, but such a 
straightforward course was out of the question 
with Miss Joy close at hand. Moreover, Sir 
Joseph and Stapleford had now resumed their 
places, and were plying him with kind and con- 
gratulatory whispers. 

During the second entr'acte Gilbert reappeared, 
and then Brian rose. “1 think Phipps will want 
me to go behind with him and say what is civil 
to all these eminent artistes who have been doing 
so well for us,’ he remarked. “ Besides, I do 
feel grateful to them.” 

“But you will come back again, won't you?” 
asked Beatrice. 

“ Yes, if you will allow me,” he answered, and 
left the box, carrying away with him a much 
lighter heart than he had brought. 

Phipps was in high good-humor, Brian found 
him surrounded by a bevy of admiring friends, 
whose views as to the respective merits of author 
and composer may not have been identical with 
those of Miss Huntley; but he disengaged him- 
self at once to clap his colleague on the back. 

“Well, old fellow,” said he, “vou were right 
to be confident. I suppose you knew your own 
value better than I did; but I must own that I 
never anticipated taking the public by storm in 
this way, We're all right now; and I don’t think 
I'm too sanguine in saving that we may look for- 
ward to a six or eight months’ run.” 

An equally hopeful and jubilant spirit reigned 
behind the scenes, whither Brian presently re- 
paired. Everybody was smiling, for everybody 
foresaw that The King’s Veto would provide those 
engaged in it with bread and butter for some 
time to come; and there was no one who had not 
a pleasant word for the young man to whose tal- 
ents this cheerful prospect was chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, due. The manager drank his health in a 
glass of champagne, and said, with a certain so- 
lemnity, “ Mr. Segrave, your fortune is made, sir.” 

Snecess of all kinds, from winning the battle 
of Waterloo down to shooting a woodeock, is en- 
jovable, and there must be something very wrong 
with the mental or bodily health of a man who 
fails to enjoy it. Brian, though not unduly elat- 
ed (for he was well aware that the writing of 
such operas as this, whether it led to fortune or 
not, could never lead to true fame), enjoved it all 
the more, perhaps, because his mental health had 
only just been re-established. He remained chat- 
ting with the manager until long after Phipps 
had returned to the front, and the last act was 
well advanced; and when, conformably to his 
promise, he re-entered Miss Huntley’s box, the 
drama which was being enacted on the stage had 
reached a climax which those who had followed 
it with interest so far should have found highly 
exciting. 

But, alas! it was only too obvious that Bea- 
trice did not find it so—that her attention was 
concentrated on the working out of another 
drama, in which she herself was engaged, and 
that she was so absorbed by her part as to be 
unconscious even of Brian’s proximity. She had 
turned her head away from the stage; her eyes 
were not attracted by the really brilliant and 
well-contrived representation of a masked ball 
which was being displayed there, nor her ears 
by the swinging, melodious waltz musie which 
subsequently achieved so signal a suecess that 
barrel-organs are grinding it in all parts of thie 
United Kingdom at this present day. Gilbert, 
leaning forward with his elbows on his knees, 
was talking eagerly to her, and she seemed to 
be pleased with what he was saying, for her 
parted lips were curved into a smile, and every 
now and again from beneath her lowered eye- 
lids she shot a glance at him, which was doubt- 
less aimed to reach his heart. Miss Joy was 
watching her with a comical expression of dis- 
tress and discomfiture; Stapleford, apparently 
more amused than indignant, was staring straight 
before him; in the back of the box Sir Joseph 
was sleeping as peacefully as if he had been in 
the House of Commons. 

Possibly Brian saw nothing more than he 
ought to have been prepared to see; possibly 
there was nothing in Beatrice’s present attitude 
and demeanor inconsistent with that theory of 
involuntary fascination which he had formulated 
on her behalf at an earlier period of the even- 
ing; but a theory which can be made to fit one 
set of circumstances decently well often fails al- 
together to adapt itself to another. Besides, 
Brian was in love, which is a state of mind very 
unfavorable to the calm application of theories. 
“Who is being cheated here?” was his inward 
comment upon the scene; and there was little 
consolation in replying, “ Everybody.” Gilbert 
might or might not be a dupe; but in any case 
he was a 
Beatrice be. 

She caught sight of him by-and-by and said 
something to him, which he did not hear, after 
which she began once more to pay attention to the 
play, which was now almost over. But neither 
the prolonged applause which followed the fall 
of the curtain nor the warm felicitations of the 
friends who sat around him could arouse an echo 
of gratitude in Brain’s sick heart. There was a 
call for the authors; Phipps, on the opposite 
side of the house, could be seen bobbing and grin- 
ning like a marionette; then Stapleford seized 

Srian by the shoulders and pushed him forcibly 
to the front of the box; and so the whole busi- 
ness came toan end, Our poor hero had passed 
through a variety of emotions in the course of 
the evening; but at the finish he found himself 
verv. much where he had been at starting, with 
such added bitterness of spirit as naturally arose 
from the consciousness of having been fooled. 

Beatrice, as she was leaving the box, paused 
for a moment beside him. “ You don’t look very 
triumphant,” she remarked. 

“Do I not?” returned he. 
feel so.” 








deceiver, and so, in 


; 





any case, must 


“Perhaps I don’t 
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She frowned and bit her lip. She seemed to 
be going to say something, but apparently changed 
her mind and passed on, On the threshold, how- 
ever, she halted, stepped quickly back to him— 
for he had not moved—and said: “I am going 
away on Thursday; will you come and see me 
to-morrow ?” 

*T will call, since you wish i 
col liv. 

“Since I wish it? I should like 
by to you before I leave, certainly . 


replied Brian 


to sav good- 
but my hap 
piness is not so bound up in seeing you again 
that I should care to drag you to Park Lane 
against your will, What is the matter 
you ?” 


with 


I will tell you to-morrow, if you like,” answered 
Brian, desperately, 

She looked him straight in the face, pressing 
her lips together. Very weil, then,” she said; 
“vou will find me at home at five o'clock. Lam 
not afraid of anything that you may have to say 
tome; but I hope you will think before you speak, 
and remember that there are limits to the 
leges of a friend.” 

With that warning ringing in his ears he left 
her, and submitted to be borne away by Phipps 
to a supper party, of which the joyousness can 
hardly be said to have been augmented by his 


rivi 





presence, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





ANSWHRS T0 CORRESPONDENTS, 


Daisy.—Yon leave your card to assist the hostess’s 
memory in her attempts to return civilities. 

Isauns } Your suggestions about vour dress are 
good; it will be snitabie for light mourning. 

A. M. B.—Benguline is repped silk. Your samples 
are ladies’ cloth, The shades are all good ; 
that is becoming to you. Do not have a cloth basque 
made without lining. Gobelin blue is gray-blue, and 
will be used for autumn suites. any ot the tailor 
designs described or illustrated in the Bazar. 

Littie Counrry Giei.— For a smal! table in a bed- 
room a pretty cover can be made of heavy white 
linen, or canvas, or damask, embroidered in colors, or 
else with lace insertion or drawn-work and fringe 
alarger table a felt or plush cover will be hand 

Youanpe.—Get striped or plaid silk for ¢ 
skirt, using your cashmere for drapery, basque, and a 
short wrap. Express your pleasure at meeting 
new acquaintances, and say you would 
them at your home. 

F. B. 8.—The bridemaid can wear 


Choose any 








your 


be glad to aee 














any gray suit, as 
the bride wears gray, The groom’s family retain theit 
mourning dress at a quiet church wedding 

Mrs. M. B. A.—The groom enters the room first, 
accompanied by his best man (who may be his bro- 
ther or any friend), and awaits the bride, who comes 
leaning on her father’s left arm. The groom steps 
forward and receives the bride, giving her his left 
arm: the best man remains on his right side The 
father stands on the left of the bride When the 
clergyman asks, “* Who giveth this woman,” ete., het 
father passes behind the bride and groom, places her 
hand in that of the groom, and returns to his former 
position. 

$nu.—As you do not like a blonse with a tennis 
gown you can have a belted waist with voke and sash, 
or else a jersey. The skirt may be full, round, and 
straight, or have apron drapery At a tennis party 
serve iced tea, lemonade, cake, truits, and ice-cream 

A. O. O.—Your sumple is canvas, and will look well 
asa plain round lower skirt, with drapery and basque 
of plain gray mohair. 

B. Y.—Theinitials of the bride’s maiden name should 
mark ber household linen 

C. M.—There is no special way of celebrating the 
thirtieth anniversary of a wedding An urticle on 
“Wedding Anniversaries” was published in Bazar 
No. 52, Vol. XVI 

Ct fe cannot republish recipes. Get blue 
moiré or Bengaline tocombine with your camel’s-hair, 
and make it by suggestions in the New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No Vol. XX. 

Mrs. J. 8. P.—The cream white cloth will be a good 
choice for you “To meet Mrs. John Smith’ should 
be written or engraved above your own name on your 
card. See printed formula in Bazar No. 40, Vol. XIX. 
Bouillon, tea, chocolate, cake, and ices are suitable re- 


freshments for an afternoon tea. 

Meri.—Get a wide border of plain velvet for the 
foot of your figured velvet skirt, and add the same to 
the drapery ; this will lengthen them sufficiently. Use 
the silk basque, and trim it with plain velvet, like the 
design Fig. 2, on first page of Bazar No, 35, Vol. XX 

Constant Reapreer.—Get dark green velvet—not 
plush—for your winter costume, and trim it with jet 
passementerie and fur. 

Portia.—We do not recommend depilatories, 

A Sunssortu«r.—lIridescent will be used 
again. Re bout cloth suits in New York Fashions 
ot Bazar No. 36, Vol. XX. Your questions on etiquette 
are answered at length in Manners and Social Usaves, 
which will be sent you from this office on receipt 


beading 












of $1 25. 

L. R.—Blue is most nsed for trimming baby car- 
riages, then all white, and also white with vellow rib- 
bons. Oriental lace and dotted muslin are the mate- 


rials. A California blanket sqnare, embroidered and 
bound with ribbou, makes a pretty afghan. A soft 
white felt hat with full lace cap inside, trimmed with 
white watered ribbon and white ostrich tips, will be 
pretty for your boy. 

Inquiny.—Wash delicate tinted cottons in tepid wa- 
ter in which some salt or alum has been dissolved. 

Constant Reapver.—Your serge will make a pretty 
travelling dress for autumn. Find hints in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 36, Vol. XX. Do your bairina 
small tight coil just above the nape of the neck, and 
thrust through it two or three smal! fancy hair-pins of 
gold, silver, or shell. 

Inquiren.—Uvse a little of both velvet and passemen- 
terie in your green cashmere. Make the silk with 
wide side pleats ip the skirt, long or very short dra 
pery, and a postilion basque, with pointed jet orna- 
ments below the jet collar and cuffs; 
dle. 

Beusr.—We do not furnish addresses, 

§. L.S.—Any fashionable tailor for ladies will add a 
cricketing cap to your travelling suit. 

Arkins.—A little xsmmonia in the water in which 
you wash your hair will cleanse it and make it very 
dry when * too oily.” 

Ss. G. M.—Braid and velvet will trim wool dresses for 
autumn and winter. Use white watered silk with 
your white albatross cloth. Make a Henrietta cloth 
dress for mourning by design illustrated on page 629 
of Bazar No. 37, Vol. XX. 

Z. C.—Black hose and shoes are very unstitable with 
a bride’s white dress, no matter how quiet the wedding 


then add a jet gir- 


may be. A bride should not have an atom of black in 
her wedding toilette. 

Mrs. G. A. R. B.—The groom shonld wear cream 
white gloves at an evening wedding in October. Your 


suggestions for your outfit are excellent, and conldfnot 
be improved tipon. 

C. R. H.—You will find illustrations and nseful sug- 
gestions for a Kirmess in Bazar No. 24, Vol. X1X. 

A. V.8.—The organdy und cnffs and the 
square Fanchon cap for widows are easily made. The 
cuffs fit the wrist of the sleeves outside, are about four 
inches deep, and are donbie an inch on eachedge. The 
collar may be a standing band, or turned over with 
square corners. and an inch-wide fold at the edge. The 
square cap covers the top of the head, a point being 
placed just above the forehead. Make it double, of 
crape or tarlatan, with two slight puffs on the edge 
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Fig. 1.—Har or ANTIQUE 
Lace (Netrep Gurrure) 


SQUARE. 


Sranpinc CoLLaR WITH JABor. 


CorsaGE TRIMMING. 


VOLUME XxX., NO. 38. 


Fig. 2.—Har or ANTIQUE 
Lace (Nerrep Guripure) 


SQuaRE. 








Crépe Lisse Tie. 

A scarr of ficelle-colored crépe 
lisse a yard anda quarter long 
and six inches deep is used for 
this tie. The ends are deeply em- 
broidered with colored silks 


Antique Lace Squares. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


TuEse netted guipure squares, 
which form pretty toilette cushion 
covers, or can be used in combi- 
nation with linen or silk squares 
for other purposes, have a ground 
that is netted with cream flax 
thread, into which the pattern is 
darned with colored silks and gold 
thread. 


Standing Collar with 
Jabot. 

Tuk very deep standing collar 
is covered with close folds of 
crépe lisse. The short full jabot 
at the front consists of two strips 
of crépe lisse sixteen inches wide 
and five deep, which are bordered 
with lace across the lower edge; 
the upper edges of the two are 
connected by a narrow lace bead- 
ing inserted between them, drawn 
together by a ribbon run through 
the beading, and fastened on the Sy 
front of the collar. SLs 








Corsage Trimming. 

Tuts trimming for brightening 
the front of a dark corsage is of 
light-colored feather-edged ribbon 
and white lace. <A high straight 
standing collar is made, covered 
with folded ribbon veiled with a 
flat band of lace, and fastened 
under a bow of the ribbon at the 
back. Attached to the front of 
the collar are two revers made of 


the ribbon folded in shape, con- e 


nected by a flat band of guipure 
lace down the middle of the front, 
and ‘terminating under a ribbon 
bow. At the side of each revers 
is a folded scarf of white fish-net, 
consisting of a piece of net eight 
inches long by sixteen wide, which 
is pleated underneath the collar « 
at the top, and gathered at the 
lower end to the back of the a 
revers. 


Late Summer Toilettes. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue toilette shown in Fig. 1 is 
of mousseline de laine with a cream 
ground dotted with red, with 
which some plain cream wool is 
used in combination. The fall 





straight skirt is of dotted wool, = <E 


with a pleated panel of plain wool 
in the right side, and draped by 
upturned pleats on the left. The 
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Fig. 1.—Dorrep Woot Mustin Drzss. 
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Fig. 2.—Mornine on Travetiine Cioak, 




















Crére Lissr Tre. 


belted basque has a pleated vest 
and revers of plain wool, and full 
sleeves gathered to a wristband of 
plain wool, A narrow belt is 
around the waist, and a deep linen 
collar is worn at the neck. 

The long morning or travelling 
cloak shown in Fig. 2 is of Suéde 
and brown crossbarred wool. It 
has loose fronts, an adjusted back 
with full pleats in the skirt, and 
pointed cape sleeves that reach to 
the bottom of the cloak, where 
they terminate in a fringe. The 
cloak is trimmed with brown open 
mohair braid that is underlaid 
with brown silk. 


Fan Photograph Frame. 
See illustration on page 653, 

Tue card-board fan which forms 
the basis of this photograph frame 
is faced with light brown leather 
on which a spray of Kensington 
embroidery is executed in colored 
silks. The oval opening for the 
picture is rimmed with brass. A 
narrow roll of bronze plush sur- 
rounds the edge. <A similar fan 
covered with satteen is fastened 
against the back, and this is pro- 
vided with a brass wire stand to 
support the frame, 


Basket Stand with Embroid- 
ered Cover.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 653. 

THE cover thrown over the open 
top of this pretty basket stand con- 
sists of a square of plush, one di- 
agonal half of which is peacock 
blue and the other olive. Thetwo 
colors are separated by a band of 
embroidery. The embroidery is 
worked in a Venetian point pattern 
on an olive cloth ground in colored 
silks and gold. The details of the 
work are shown in Fig. 2. The out- 
lines are defined with laid gold eord 
sewed down with invisible stitches 
of fine silk. The filling in of the 
figures is worked in a variety of em- 
broidery stitches, which are accu- 
rately represented in Fig. 2. The 
colors comprise several shades of 
olive, blue, brown, fraise, and terra- 
cotta. The cloth ground is cut 
away from around the outlines of 
the design, and various parts of 
the pattern are connected by brides 
or bars which are worked in button- 
hole stitch with silk. This open 
embroidery is underlaid with old- 
gold satin, and then fastened on 
the plush square, which is lined 
with satteen, finished with cord at 
the edges, and has acorn tassels at 
the corners. A plush scarf is 
draped around the centre of the 
stand, and the handles are trimmed 
with tassels, 
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Fig. 1.—Baskxet Stanp wit EMBROIDERED CovER 
[See Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1.—Curcxep Woot Costume.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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FROST IN THE WINDOW GARDEN. 
QEOPLE cherishing house plants and window 
gardens often experience serious disappoint- 
ment on waking in the morning and finding a 
blanched and drooping mass of stems in place 
of the bowery beauty that shed fragrance there 
when they went to bed at night. Jack Frost has 
been in the and has wrought his mischiev- 
work. But if, instead of bewailing themselves 
and throwing the plants away, they will at once 
take them into a dark and very cool room or cel- 


room, 


ous 


lar, and there sprinkle them bountifully with cold 
water, usually the hardier ones, such as the gera- 
niums, ivies, roses, abutilons, and chrysanthe- 


mums, will g 
of the 
have 


radually revive, and show little effect 
when for a few days thev should 
but scanty light or heat. If thev 
ao not revive, then the tops should be cut off, 
upon which it is more than likely that the 
wiil send up fresh growth. 


, however, 


rvots 





THE ENGADINE 
Bovaret, Atkinson's new perfume, This superb dis- 
tillation sweetly recalls fragrant Swiss flowers. Bright 
jewels, in a setting of perpetual snow. —{ Adv, } 





ADVERLISEMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 




















It# superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than « quarter of a century. It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strougest, Pur- 
est, and most Healthful. Dr. Price's the only Baking 
Powder that does = ape Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum, —_ only in © 
RICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

OHLOAGO, eT. 


NEW YORK. LOU IB. 





THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


25e., 50e., $1.—At Druggiats.—11I'd Pamphlet free. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, V t. 


FELT Brest 


ADJUSTABLE CLEANSER 
AND POLISHER. 





Endorsed by the Profession. 
Has the following advantages over the old bristie 
Tooth Brush: More Cleanly, Perfect Polish- 
er. No Loose Bristies. denctevtcecinn to 
the Cums. Powdered Ready for use. 
For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’F"G CU., Utica, N.Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 


Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 





| erate these points equally with aristocracy. 
| friend tells of the 
| hands of Cleopatra's geutlewomen, 
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BEAUTIFUL 


HANDS 


POINTS OF BEAUTY IN THE HAND DENOTING 
GENTLE BIRTH. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN METHODS OF BEAUTIFYING 


THE HANDS. 


‘TIS A FAIK HAND!” 
Merchant of Venice 
Ir was Lord Byron who declared nothing more dis- 
tinctive of gentile birth than the hand, and that it is 
almost the only sign of blood which aristocracy can 
generate; although the 
been strengthened by the 


“IN FAITH, 


by the smallness of his hands. 

But itis not small size alone that gives the hand 
beauty; shape, color, aud texture are points of even 
greater moment: and, despite the poet, care can gen- 
Antony's 
silken touches of the flower-soft 
“T take thy hand, 
this band, as soft as dove’s down, and as white,” says 
And Tennyson paints Aphro- 
dite *‘with rosy, slender fingers.” The Greeks had 
iormulas reducing the hand's outlines to rule; but we 
recognize loveliness without formula, where the wrist 
is slender, the shape long and narrow, the skin white 
and soft, and the finger-tip rosy and taper. 
suins it all in singing— 

*“When she weaved the sleided silk, 
With fingers long, small, white as milk.” 


Gower 


Most of this loveliness can be cultivated by daily use 
of fit toilet appliances, especially of avy ointment or 
delicate soap that quickens the pores and the oil- 
glands, thus securing whiteness » and 
destroying discolorations. 

The shape of the hand is always characteristic. 
Lavater told Goethe that passing the velvet bag, dur- 
ing the oftertory in charch, looking only at the hands, 
he became convinced of the individuality of each giver. 
In Titian’s portrait of Paul 1V., the taion-like fingers 
could belong to no other than a graspihg old mau. 
Aud from the band that Vandyke loved to paint, a 
dreamer might reconstruct the whole nature of the 
idle court of the Stuarts, as Cuvier or Agassiz could 
give us the creature from the bone, the fish from the 
scale. From this idea has risen the science of palin- 
istry, Which pronounces the taper finger-end to be the 
idealist’s, and inseparable from high development. 

The Roman woman, who never wore a glove, kuew 
well the value of the hand as an adjunct of beauty, 
whether displayed on harp or lute, or in that gesticula- 
tion of which Cicero spoke as the subtle devices of the 
fingers, which Ovid forbade to thick fingers, aud which 
was carried to the extent of making pantomime a 
language taught by masters. Great actresses use it as 
a vehicle of expression. Mrs. Siddons, studying the 
carved Egyptian gods, learned that the arms hung by 
the side and the hands clinched told intense feeling, 
and Rachel in Phedra portrayed passionate self-control 
with the same gesture. If then such capacity slumber 
in the hand, it is fitting the hand should be kept at its 
highest excellence. 

The women in history, famous for beautiful hands, 
are few; idleness and juxury alone will not produce 
this beauty, and the medicinal soap that will produce 
it, by freeing and opening the vessels of the skin, is a 
modern invention, Yet Anne of Austria, who ruled 
France for her magnificent son, Louis Quatorze, and 
led great ministers captive, did it with a hand so white 
that men were proud to kiss it; and Poppea held 
the heart of Nero through the enchantment of her 
hand, as Vivien with spell of waving hands bound 
Merlin in his forest sleep. But in poetry the lovely 
hand is always beckoning. How exquisite is the charm 
of Iseult of the White Hand, in the Arthurian legends; 
avd how tondly Romeo sighs over the white wonder 
of dear Juliet’s hand! What jewels send their glitter 
down the ages from these beautiful hands! Who, 
looking at Darniey’s still treasured troth-ring with 
Mary, Queen of Scots, does not see the ghostly fingers 
that interchanged it, or at sight of the blue enamel and 
onyx, which the dying Essex sent Elizabeth, does not 
shape from its ashes again that long hand of the 
Virgin Queen, who, when Raleigh wrote with bis ring 
on the window-pane, * Fain would I climb, yet fear 
I to fall,” answered with her diamond signet, “If thy 
heart fail thee, climb not at all!" 

It is ungracious to speak of beautiful hands to those 
whose hands are disfigured by roughness and vulgar 
redness, chaps and fissures, thickened and scaly skin, 
sbapeless nails, paiiful finger-ends, and unsightly 
stains, unless prepared to sugyest relief or prevention. 
But in days when everything resolves itself into adver- 
tisement, one fears the charge of undue preference or 
gratuitous notice in making such suggestions, Yet 
among the various nostrums used, none have yet been 
found satisfactory; for glycerine has proved a pusitive 
injury, since, with its affinity fur moisture, it dries 
rather than mollities. Palm-oil, which enters into 
most French cosmetic soaps, is so easily decomposed 
as to be dangerous; tar is sufficiently irritating ‘to 
create cutaneous diseases ; the various brans are trivial; 
cucumber juice is nonsénsical as June dew, and almond 
emulsion: has proved a delusion; most if not all known 
mixtures are either inert or owe their activity to the 


and elasticity 


| disguised presence of mercury or other mineral poisons. 


In fact, the only trustworthy purifier and beautifier of 
the skin, tested by every resource of science and prac- 


| tice, has proved to be the Cuticura Medicated Toilet 


| Soap. 


‘This marvellous skin beautifier, and toilet, bath, 


poet's prejudices may have | 
assurance that Ali Pacha | 
would have known him anywhere for a great personage | 

















| and nursery sanative,contains, in a modified form, the | 


| corrosive or dangerous substance whatsoever, 


medicinal properties of Cuticura, combined with fasci- 
nating flower-scents, and is absolutely free from any 
It 
soothes, whitens and softens, absorbs all poisonous or 
irritating elements, destroys scales, redness, and tan, 


| and with its own delicious odor imparts a velvety 


surface and shell-like transparency. Purifying the 
pores, and invigorating the glands and their tubes, 
this exquisite agent furnishes outlets for the vadtete 


matter which otherwise creates eczema, rashes, and | 
inflammations, and is thus a preventive of all eruptions, | 
| blotches, and sores, while its continuous action on the 


natural lubricators of the skin, aided by occasional 
use of Cnticura itself, keeps the surface soft, flexible, 
and in the pure and perfect tint of health. Under its 
effect the working-girl’ s hands, Or those accustomed 
to ronghening acids, or to the handling of arsenic- 
stained paper, may become and remain smooth and 
fair, sad male its use is a luxury, it is still so potent 
that one marvels if Lady Macbeth would have cried 
out, “ Not all the perfumes of Arabia will sweeten this 
little hand,” had she known in her day of the virtue 
and strength and sweetness of Cuticura Medicated 
Toilet Soap. 





ON THE BEACH. 





Where the shelving beaches glitter, 
In the noonday sun, 

I am lying, idly watching 
Wavelets one by one. 


Capped with foam, each shining ripple, 
Pure and white and fine— 

They are like the teeth so perfect 
Of my love divine, 

Every day with that bland, fragrant 
Tooth-wash, all excelling, 

SOZODONT, she cleans and makes them 
White as wave-crests swelling. 


A Mute Evidence of Refinement 

Is a row of well-polished teeth. People of vul- 
gar instincts are very apt to neglect theirs. Clean- 
liness demands careful attention to the teeth, 
and experience indicates SOZODONT as the safest 
and surest means of retrieving their 
beauty and vigor. It removes impurities upon 
and between them; imparts to soft or shrivelled 
gums the hardness and rosiness of coral ; makes 
the breath fragrant and lends to feminine lips 
ain additional charm. 


losses of 





Sweep! Shake! 


and still the old fashioned door mat 
isn’t clean, nor will it thoroughly 
clean muddy shoes, and even though 
it only half does its duty, it won't 
last long. Why be annoyed with it 
when the Hartman Patent Steel Wire 
Door Mat keeps itself clean, lasts a 
life-time, and cleans muddy shoes 
well and quickly, For house, office, 
store, hotel or cars, its the invention 
of the age. Nextin value is the Steel 
Picket Fence, strong, handsome and 
cheap. Drop a note asking for illus- 
trated circulars of either to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 Congress St., Boston ; 88 Chambers St., 
108 Dearborn St., CaIcaGo. 


New Yor; 





Pa Te NOV.1ID® 1885. 


FOR BOYS AXD CIRLS ages 8to 12 yrs. 
SUPPORTS stockings and underclothes from 
the SHOULDERS. No stiff cords. No wseless 
harness to bother. Fits beautifully and with perfect 
ease and freedom, Will WASH. Wears spien- 
didly. Best and Cheapest. Try onc, For sale 
everywhere. Sampie by mail,75 cents. FOY, 
HARMON & CHADWICK, New | Haven, Conn. Conn. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


THE GROCERY TABLET 


Is a new and clever device for recording the daily 
orders for family supplies. It is 11 inches long, and 6 
inches wide: made of fine polished wood, and, with its 
bright metallic pegs or markers, presents a very at- 
tractive appearance. When the daily order for the store 
is to be made, a glance at the tablet shows just what 
is required. Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


H. H. WHITE, 65 Duane St., New York. 












LADIES’ 


TAILOR. 


LONDON, 
COWES, 
EDINBURGH, 
PARIS, 





NEW YORK, 
NEWPORT, Ri | 
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The Messrs. Redfern are now prepared to 


| show their New and Original Models of Gowns, 


Coats, and Wraps for Autumn and Winter wear, 
embracing all the latest 
London and Paris branches. 

An entirely new stock of Imported Cloths in 
all the best makes, the majority of them ere/n- 
sively manufactured for the Messrs. Redfern 

Ladies of ordering, but unable to 
visit New York, can have samples of Cloths 
and Sketches forwarded free by mail. Perfect 
fit guaranteed without personal interview. 


BELLEVUE AVENUE, Newport, B.1., 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


_ Gentlemen’ s Dep't, 1132 Broadway. 


designs from their 


desirous 












YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER. 


ng to the diagonal ELASTICITY of the cloth (which our _— 
aa exclusively) the Seraat requires no breakin. 


FITS PERFECTLY time ent, 


Money returned by seller after 10 days wear, if oe found the m 

PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Conese Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.35 and upwards, 


CROTTY BROS., CHICAGO, ILL. 


EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, on C.B., 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians ; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations, ‘Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 
ot hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HNIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASK (Patented), 

tor beautifying the complexion; $2.00 complete. 
Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose; 


$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 
CRISTO 








MONTE 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Ru ber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 


Catalogues mailed free. 
54 West 14th Street, N.Y. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style,Comfort, Health, and Durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improv’d 
“Lotta.” Send for price-list. 
Columbia Rubber Co., 
Sole M'f’rs, Boston, Muss. 
For sale by all the leading dry-goods houses. 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, " Established 1875. 


MRS. HELEN 
. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street,’ New York. 





In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
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N.Y. 


Will be issued on September soth. 


afford to be without it, because: Tt is the largest and 
most complete shopping guide to be found in the 
country, and does its work far better than the so-called 
purchasing agents, and at prices the same as offered over 
our counters, which means lower than any other 
house, /¢ contains over 2,000 handsome lithegraphs 


and wood-cuts, illustrating the latest fashion and styles of 
Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Wraps, Underwear, Milli- 
nery, Boots and Shoes, Hosiery, ete.; Gents’ and Boys’ 
Suits, Mats, Caps, Furnishing Goods, Underwear. etc.; 
Cloths, Curtains, Upholstery Goods, Housekeepin 
s, Ribbons, Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Fancy Goods. Jewelry, Hair Goods, 
Leather Goods, Trunks, and thousands of articles too numerous to mention. 

Every article guaranteed as represented, or will be exchanged 

or money refunded. 


Goods delivered Free of Charge (uder certain conditions) at any express 


Silks, Dress 4ioods, 
ete. 3 Lace 


office in the U. 


Applications i Catalogue, enclosing Six Cents for Postage, should be 
as this edition is limited. 


H.C. F. KOCH & CO., Sixth We. and 20th St., N. Y. City. 


sent in AT ONCE, 









Cuticura 
A Positive Cure 
* for every form of 
» Skin and Blood 
>Disease=— 
= from —= 
PIMPLES to ScroruLa. 


QEIN' TORTU RES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 
i) relieved by a warm bath with Cortoura Soar, a 
real Skin beautifier, and a single application of Curt- 
oura, the great Skin Cure 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 








Coutiovra Resoivent, the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and no 
irritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure 


Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruritus, | 


ecall head, dandruff, and every species of torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the 


skin and scalp, with loss of hair, when physicians and | 


all known remedies fail. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, We.; Soap, 
Rersoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porven Drue any 


Qic.; 


Mail Orders promptly and 
carefully filled. 


Cuemtoar Co., Boston, Mass 
(a Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
P| vented by Cutoura Memoaren Soar. 
EW YORK, 
LOWEST PRICES. 
Silks 


PLES, Bi: ackheads, chapped and oil¥ skin pre- 
New goods in all departments now opened. 
and Dress Goods a specialty. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 
n Cash! 3 Worcester's 


and $350 othe, s Dictionaries, worth $89 
and 4 Dictionary Holders, worth $15 50 
— as prizes fo 7 best essays answer- 
ing the question. ‘Why should I use al 
Dictionary Holder t” For full particulars’ 
send to La Verne W. Noyes, 99 Aon 101 
West Monroe St., Chicago. The No. 
19 is self shutting, strong springs 
securely shut, safely support and 
closely clas p the bulky book. The 
Wire Holder rrows in popularity —more having been sold in the past 
two years then all other makes co ombined and not s complaint, 


Special Trial Offer. 


he Art Interchange offers the followin: de 
om in black and white, also four very handsome Col- 
ored Studies, and 160 page “3 of art hints carefully coin- 
piled and judiciously illustrated for only 


$1.25. 


Pantina, Deer, after Landseer. The Watering 
fone a irt euppleme nt. Initiala©®. & @., Pleasant sub 
Scene. Pansies for Fan. Landacape, 

i Whert etc 


“MBROIDERY, Two ‘all over’ Designs. 
aine. Roses. Simple Curtain border 
for Doy lies, Floral pad child sketches, 
WOoD-CARVING, jer Conve ntional ‘old Tape stry de 
signs. Panel, Lions ‘rampant. Cabinet Door Design of 

Daisies. Decoration, kgyptian Head, etc. 

CHENA PatntinG, Cups, Saucers and Piates, Morning 
Glory, Peacock, Butter Cup, Sweet Pea, Clover, Whortie 
berry, Pine Cone, Grape, M gnonette, Daisy, etc. 

he Colo Studies are 

Landecape, Julian Rix. Oranges, 

Fruit and blossoms 


Or 23d 
Street, 


| 
| NEW YORK. 












Grate Cur 
aati Desigus 


Forest and water scene. 


Ca 

Pin . Red, white "& Yellow. 

These studies are all 20x14 inches. * Subse ribers answered 

in thepaper. Sample copy, en ‘atalogue and 
MALANE STUDY, sent for 20 Ce: 

wm, WHITLOCK, 


Publisher, 
Cut this out, 


37 and 39 West 22d Street, N.Y. 





SHOE DRESSING. 
Best for Ladies’ use. Is Economical. Softens 
and Preserves Leather. Insist upon having it. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR’s 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THK 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. ‘ Yearly Ln qty 50 cents. Send 
orders to 8S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. ¥. 


OPIUM 





HABIT Cured without orn | 
No pay till cured. O.S.SARGENT, 
M.D., 22 Claremont Park, Boston. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


FE INEZ 20% The outcome of Experience, Expendi- 


| Noses made Perfect; 


Celebrated Semi-Annual 


For Fall and Winter 1887-88. 


ture and Enterprise. 
No lady can 








Linens, 








WE WANT EVERY 





HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 





which will be sent FREE on receipt of address, 
with name of this publication. 

THE WONDERFUL BRILLIANCY, 

easily produced by this article, without the 

least detriment to valuable plate are merits 


so 


possessed by no other plate powder. Send for 
sample ti convince yourself. 

For sale by all leading dealers, or sent post-paid on 
receipt of 15 cents in stamps. When purchasing note 
label carefully. 


«it ame ELEGTRO-SILICON 


full name 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York, 


1784. 
*  BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 


—{h— 


ison each 
box. 


1887. 





Embroidery, Knitting, and | 


Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, | 


and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
_St. Louis, San Francisco. 





FOR | SALE 





_ EVERYWHERE. | 


LADIES. 


| AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 


The Skin Bleached and Beantified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed; Ill-shaped or Large 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, 'Testimo- 
nials (sealed), ete. 

Mavamr LATOUR, New York’s — A es 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. 

Prof. MoLran, of the College of C 4 <a reconi- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliabie. 

(Mention this Paper.) 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC, = 


| Is absolute “. the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Super fluous Hair from 
| Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
| Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 





WORTHINGTON, 








SMITH, & C0. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





is in- 


soups “Cerealine Flakes” 


finitely better than Maccaroni, 
Vermicelli, Italian Paste, Sago, 
or Barley. It is more conven- 


ient also. It needs to be placed 


only in the tureen and have the 





hot soup poured over it before 
The 


prepared in many forms surprises those 


serving. ease with which “ Cerealine Flakes ” 
may be 
who use it. 


The ‘‘Cerealine Cook-book,” 
carefully prepared recipes, and a pamphlet on “ Cereal Foods,"’ 


containing over two hundred 


illustrated with twelve original engravings of ‘‘ Hiawatha's 
Fasting,” will be sent to any one who will mention where this 
advertisement was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for post- 
age to the Cerealine M’f'g Co., Columbus, Indiana. 


_“Cerealine Flakes” 


for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package 





Every Genuine Roller has the name of manufacturer, 
STEWART HARTSHORN, in script on label. 


Pasotluncs 


Bridal Outfits. 

Infant Wardrobes. 

Ladies Suits 
and ( ‘ndert 







MEALTH 
PRESERVING 


CORSET. 


TION—Do not 
let others lead you into 
buying worthless i mita- 
ye as this is the OrIGI- 

AL COILED WIRE 
SPRING ELASTIC Sgc- 
TION CORSBT and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if 
not perfectly satisfactory. 

For sale by DR¥ Goops DRALERS, or if not obtainab le, 
will mail, postage paid, HEALTH PRESERVING, $1.15 
ENGLISH SATTEEN, $1.50 ; NURSING, §r. 5°; ABDOMINAL, 
$2.00; Misses, 8s>c. 


Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. 


wear. 


LApIEs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 
Broadway and 


Ne Ve 


SILKS IN NEW YORK. 


T wentieth St 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Black and Colored Gros Gre ains, 85e. and i od 
+] Biack and Colored Merveilleux, worth $1.25. 
Black and Colored Rhada Ames 98e. and aL. MS oe 
Black and Colored Faille Francaise. $ 1.00 and 81.25. 
Black and Colored Moire 3i ilk # 9Xe. and $1.25 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. Black and Colored Surah Silks 59e. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
_ BROADWAY & 14TH ST., N.Y. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hai 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to la os 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
to Page and color. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 

A French preparation, guaranteed harm- 
less to the skin and free from mous 
drugs; specially prepared for ladies’ use 
highly perfumed ; never fails to permanert: 
ly gas the hair ; pus whe aye in — packe*s 

Tice, 





HAIR 
ON THE 


LIPS, 


Beautify ing 
$2 r Goods, Siomatiee &c., 
sent x ‘0 *D. any where. Send to 
the m'fr for Illust’d Price-Lista 
E.L::rnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 


a he form of a 











FACE, ey 3 — BLACK HEADS, 
jon cannot get it at your f= ist we V fnres Freckles, Pit- 

A wil ov TILLY mail = receipt of price. F a gs, Moles, and Super- 
AMSON & —? fluous Hair permanently 

RMS. oui Fem } Fane New York. removed, ¢ to beau- 
— - - a tified. The Form developed. 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 





Interesting Book and 
4e. 


who would be 


testimoniais (sent sealed), 
“We recommend Mme. Velar 
| beautiful.”—Gonry’s Lay's Book, 
MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 


Correspondence considential. Mention this paper. 


PERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS, 


Our Illustrated Catalogue shows 3,500 Choice 
Designs to order from. Teaches Stamping, Ken 
sington and Lustra vainting Sent free for l0 cts 
to pay postage, if you mention this publication 


M.3. CUNNING & CO., 148 W. 6th St.. Cincinnati.O 


all 





FENWAY’ SAI FE] 


DIA PALE 





| Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The 38th Annual Session opens October 6th, 1887. A 


three years’ graded course is given in Spring and Win- 
ter termes. For further information address 

50 Cards and the Plate by mail, $1.00. WE DDING 

INVITATIONS. Best Materials. Finest Work. 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, Philadelphia. 
| FREE! Our Mammoth Illustrated 
27 Correct Styles. $2 Send for samples. | DRESSMAKING: 1 ua 
BENNAGE & ELLIOTT (Ltd.), 884 Chestnut St., Phila. | steeeete, Gusn iene 


and all Ladies. Add., Roop Masic Scaz Co., Quincr, Iiinous. 
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HE WAS SO SMART! 
“What! hunting butterflies! Don’t you think 
that is rather a silly sort of thing for a man of 
your age to be doing in this hot weather ?” 


“Great Scott! here’s a mess! 1 never saw the 
blamed pond at all.” 








“You brute! Yon wait there till I get some 
of this mud off, and I'll get you yet.” 








“There goes one! Look at him! lookat’‘im! 
He is a whacker! Gimme the net!” 


saw a thing— 





“Oh, there you are! I'm wet anyhow, and 


might as well have you!” 
































“You beast !” 


“Come off my flower beds! Oh, nf gladiolas !! 
Oh, my poppies!! Oh-0-0-0-0-0-0! 11!” 




















“Who would have thonght of an old well in 


“ ! ! 1” ; 
Oh! here! Qh-0-0-0-0-0!! this shallow pond ?” 








“T will have you!” And he did. 








